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The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the 
Present  Time 


F.  W.  BATESOM 

MY  title,  it  will  be  seen,  repeats  that  of  a  well-known  essay  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s.  In  what  is  intended  to  be  an  editorial 
pronouncement  on  Essays  in  Criticism's  point  of  view  and 
programme  it  seemed  appropriate  to  invoke  the  ‘idea  of  the 
critic’s  business’,  as  it  was  outlined  by  Arnold  in  the  first  of 
his  own  Essays  in  Criticism  (1865).  Let  it  be  admitted  at  once, 
however,  that  Arnold’s  essay  is  only  a  stalking-horse.  Although 
I  shall  be  referring  to  it  more  than  once  in  the  following  pages, 
my  real  concern  here  is  not  with  what  Arnold  thought  the 
critic’s  business  was  when  he  wrote  that  most  admirable  essay  — 
it  was  originally  published,  in  somewhat  different  form  but 
under  the  same  title,  in  Tlu  National  Review  for  November 
1864  — but  with  the  English-speaking  critic’s  business  today, 
here  and  now,  in  the  1950s.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
however,  I  hope  to  show  that  Arnold’s  essay  can  be  useful  to 
us  not  only  as  an  academic  symbol  (it  is,  I  suppose,  the  best 
critical  essay  ever  written  by  an  Oxford  professor),  but  also 
perhaps  as  a  guide  and  exemplar  in  our  present  literary  dis¬ 
contents. 

At  the  end  of  the  end  of  the  introduction  to  The  Sacred 
Wood  —  an  introduction,  incidentally,  largely  devoted  to 
placating  the  shade  of  Arnold  by  quotations  from  this  vciV 
essay  —  Mr.  Eliot  originally  printed  an  excerpt  firom  Johnson’s 
'Life  of  Cowley’,  which  he  recommended  as  ‘a  model  to  critics 
who  desire  to  correct  some  of  the  poetical  vagaries  of  the  present 
age’.  But  that  was  in  1920.  In  1920  the  right  model  for  us  may 
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well  have  been  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Today  we  have,  I 
think,  exhausted  the  critical  edification  that  is  to  be  obtained 
by  the  study  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  modern  Johnsonian  tends 
only  too  often  to  be  that  glossiest  of  the  pseudo-critics  —  the 
Academic  Playboy.  And  Johnson,  after  all,  was  a  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  product  of  the  older  Oxford,  the  ‘home  of  lost  causes, 
and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular  names,  and  impossible 
loyalties’,  whose  partial  demise  is  attributable,  as  much  as  to 
anyone,  to  the  influence  of  Arnold.  If  this  University  is  to  play 
a  role  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  in  any  way 
comparable  with  that  it  performed  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  seems  rather  that  it  will  be  by  giving  the 
harassed  modern  world  an  example  of  three  virtues  that  are 
especially  associated  with  Matthew  Arnold’s  literary  criticism  — 
intellectual  clarity,  spiritual  integrity,  social  conscience.  It  was  in  that 
conviction,  indeed,  as  a  modest  self-dedication  to  a  more  than 
merely  literary  discipline,  that  its  founders  gave  this  journal 
its  Amoldian  title. 


I  f 

As  the  critical  revolution  of  the  1920s  and  the  1930s  recedes 
into  the  perspective  of  history,  it  is  becoming  possible  to  count 
up  the  gains  and  the  losses.  In  general,  of  course,  it  was  a 
glorious  victory.  In  the  long  run  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I 
imagine,  that  the  losses,  such  as  they  were,  have  been  out-  ; 
weighed  many  times  over  by  the  gains.  Between  the  death  of 
Arnold  and  the  emergence  of  Eliot  literary  criticism  in  England  : 
and  America  had  almost  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  A  short  reign  [ 
of  terror  was  needed  to  discredit  once  and  for  all  the  Watts-  , 
Dimtons  and  the  Stopford  Brookes,  the  Grosses  and  the  Glutton- 
Brocks,  the  Herbert  Warrens  and  the  Sidney  Lees,  et  hoc  genus 
omne.  Unfortunately  those  eminent  bores  and  charlatans  were 
not  the  only  casualties.  As  is  usual  in  revolutions,  some  of  the 
innocent  and  inoffensive  perished  with  the  guilty,  and  the 
critical  losses  included  here  and  there  such  solid  literary  virtues 
as  factual  accuracy,  awareness  of  the  historical  background, 
linguistic  expertise,  and  even  sometimes  the  ability  to  write 
lucid  English.  It  is  no  longer  desirable,  or  indeed  possible,  to 
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continue  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  certain  deficiencies  that 
characterize,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  critical  writings  of 
such  men  as  T.  S.  Eliot,  J.  Middleton  Murry,  I.  A.  Richards, 
John  Crowe  Ransom,  Kenneth  Burke,  F.  R.  Leavis,  C.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  Wilson  Knight,  William  Empson  and  Yvor  Winters. 
And  these  are  probably  the  best  of  the  older  critics  (with  the 
exception  of  Empspn  they  were  all  born  in  the  nineteenth 
century).  With  their  lesser  coadjutors  and  the  epigoni  the 
wildness  and  the  woolliness  have  sometimes  attained  painful, 
almost  spectacular  proportions. 

A  measure  of  eventual  disillusionment  was,  I  suppose,  always 
inevitable.  As  we  have  gradually  got  used  to  the  splendid 
qualities  of  the  new  critical  movement,  the  defects  of  its  quali¬ 
ties  have  naturally  acquired  a  greater  prominence.  They  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  seriously  affect  the  ultimate  value  of  what 
has  already  been  written.  Probably  no  other  period  in  the 
whole  history  of  literary  criticism  could  show  ten  names 
comparable  with  those  of  the  English  and  American  critics 
whom  I  have  just  cited.  But  the  question  does  arise  of  the 
respective  influence  that  these  qualities  and  these  defects  are 
exercising  on  the  younger  writers.  It  was  not  a  good  thing  for 
a  critic  to  be  bom  under  the  shadow  of  Coleridge  or  Sainte- 
Beuve,  or  of  Matthew  Arnold  either  for  that  matter.  The 
possibility  must  at  least  be  faced  that  Mr.  Eliot  — who  is 
certainly  a  critical  personality  of  similar  stature  — may  be 
unconsciously  exerting  an  equally  restricting,  or  even  corrupt¬ 
ing,  influence  on  the  criticism  of  the  younger  generation  today. 
And  what  may  be  tme  of  Mr.  Eliot  may  also  be  true  of  Dr. 
Leavis  and  Mr.  Empson  and  their  opposite  numbers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  critical  defects  that  I  have  in  mind  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  one  word  irresponsibility.^  The  irresponsibility  is,  of  course, 
the  complement  of  the  originality  of  this  criticism.  But  it  is 
that  which  makes  it  dangerous  —  corruptio  optimi  pessima.  At 

*  The  word  is  used  by  R.  S.  Crane  in  his  remarkable  ‘Introduction’  to  Critics 
and  Criticism  (Chicago,  1^52),  a  collection  of  cridcal  and  literary-historical  essays 
by  seven  American  ‘Aristotelians’.  According  to  Mr.  Crane  modem  criddsm 
siiffers  from  (i)  a  proliferadon  of  theories  ‘developed  only  slighdy  beyond  the 
simple  distinctions  on  which  they  are  based’,  (ii)  ‘an  alarming  kind  of  imsponsibility 
in  the  interpretadon  of  individual  works’  (my  italics). 
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the  risk  of  being  thought  presumptuous  it  seems  important,  as  a 
first  step  in  the  argument  of  this  article,  to  show  how  reckless 
and  insidious  the  irresponsibility  often  is.  As  my  space  is 
limited  I  shall  confine  myself  at  this  stage  to  some  representative 
pronouncements  by  four  of  our  best  living  critics  on  some 
familiar  English  poems.  My  specimens  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  are,  I  believe,  typical  of  the  kind  of  amiable 
nonsense  into  which  even  the  ablest  and  the  best-informed  of 
modem  critics  is  at  any  time  liable  to  fall.  The  more  theoretical 
irresponsibilities  receive  some  treatment  in  later  sections  of  this 
essay.  I  am  not  proposing  to  include  among  these  initial  corpora 
vilia  passages  from  either  Mr.  Eliot’s  criticism  or  Dr.  Leavis’s. 
Many  years  ago  I  submitted  two  characteristic  sentences  fi-om 
‘Some  Notes  on  the  Blank  Verse  of  Christopher  Marlowe’  to 
an  unkind  and  perhaps  rather  pedantic  analysis.*  And  more 
recently  I  have  accused  both  Eliot  and  Leavis  of  surrendering 
too  easily  to  the  glamour  of  a  ‘bright  idea’.*  Some  examples 
were  provided  on  that  occasion  and  the  list  could  easily  be 
extended.  I  shall  start  instead  with  I.  A.  Richards,  who  was 
Eliot’s  principal  academic  ally  in  the  1920s  and  must  also  be 
regarded,  I  suppiose,  as  the  founder  of  the  Cambridge  school  of 
criticism  now  popularly  identified  with  Leavis. 

Mr.  Richards  has  always  been  more  interested  in  critical 
theory  than  in  criticism  proper,  and  it  is  surprisingly  difficult  to 
find  an  extended  comment  in  his  writings  on  a  particular 
literary  work  or  author.  But  where  one  does  find  such  a  passage 
the  irresponsibility  is  sometimes  positively  breath-taking.  A 
notorious  early  example  is  the  characterixation  of  The  Waste 
Land  as  a  poem  ‘effecting  a  complete  severance  between  his 
[Eliot’s]  poetry  and  all  beliefs’.*  An  even  odder  case,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  Richards  discovery  that  Pipit  in  Eliot’s  ‘A  Cooking 
Egg’  was  the  latter’s  old  nurse.*  It  will  be  remembered  that 

*  The  comments  on  ‘Some  Notes  on  the  B1  ank  Verse  of  Christopher  Marlowe 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  a  letter  in  Scrutir^,  March  1935.  The  letter,  with  the 
review  by  Dr.  Leavis  that  provoked  it  and  his  reply,  will  be  found  in  TTu  Importance 
of  Scrutiny,  ed.  Eric  Bendcy  (New  York,  1948),  pp.  i6>ao. 

*  Englith  Poetry:  a  Criticai  Introduction  (1950),  pp.  254>5. 

*  Science  and  Poetry  (1926),  pp.  64-5. 

*  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Richards  I  should  explain  that  he  has  not  committed  himself 
to  ‘Nurse  Pipit’  in  print.  The  interpretation  was  advanced  in  a  lecture  at  Harvard, 
which  was  attended  by  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  whose  notes  have  been  reproduced  in  his 
Achiecerrent  of  T.  S.  Eliot  (New  York,  1935),  pp.  129-30.  It  will  also  be  found. 
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there  is  an  epigraph  to  the  poem  of  two  lines  from  Villon: 
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En  Tan  trentiesme  de  mon  aage 

Que  toutes  mes  hontes  j’ay  beues  . . . 

Richards  deduces  from  this  that  the  ‘I’  of  the  poem  is  about 
thirty  years  old.  The  deduction,  a  not  unreasonable  one, 
produces  the  most  surprising  consequences.  ‘To  whom’, 
Richards  demands,  ‘does  one  send  “Views  of  the  Oxford 
Colleges”  during  one’s  first  term  up?  And  who  alone  would 
keep  the  volume  on  the  table  after  twelve  years?’  The  only 
possible  answer  apparently  is  one’s  nurse!  The  alternative 
that  Pipit  might  have  bought  the  book  herself  does  not  occur  to 
him,  though  the  rest  of  the  poem  makes  it  pretty  clear  that 
Pipit  is  a  sort  of  Bloomsbury  demi-vierge,  dull  but  decidedly 
upper-middle-class.  She  had  presumably  acquired  the  ‘Views’ 
on  a  recent  cultural  pilgrimage  to  Oxford.  What  is  so  staggering 
about  the  Richards  interpretation  is  the  complete  inability 
it  betrays  to  read  the  poem  in  a  straightforward  way.  I  need 
only  quote  one  verse: 

I  shall  not  want  Society  in  Heaven, 

Lucretia  Borgia  shall  be  my  Bride; 

Her  anecdotes  will  be  more  amusing 
Than  Pipit’s  experience  could  provide. 

If  the  poem  is  not  to  be  spoilt  Pipit  must  have  some  bathetic 
relationship  to  ‘Society’  and  to  marriage.  One  imagines  she 
had  attempted  to  diversify  their  tepid  flirtation,  so  different 
from  the  advances  of  a  Borgia,  with  a  little  second-hand  gossip 
about  Mayfair.  And  in  that  case  she  cannot  possibly  have  been 
the  narrator’s  nurse.  Every  verse  of  the  poem,  except  the  first, 
immediately  refutes  the  fantastic  suggestion.  Mr.  Richards  is 
obviously  wrong.  And  if  one  asks  how  so  intelligent  a  man  can 
have  made  so  silly  a  mistake,  the  answer,  I  suppose,  must  be 
that  he  has  allowed  his  ingenuity  to  get  the  better  of  his  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

though  without  any  acknowledgment  to  Richards,  in  Miss  Elizabeth  Drew’s 
Duamrtw  Poett^  (New  York,  1933),  pp.  II3-I3.  Matthiessen,  generally  a  very 
level-headed  critic,  was  under  tte  illusion  that  iKpit  was  a  little  giiit 
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Mr.  C.  S.  Lewis’s  besetting  sin  is  not  over-ingenuity  so  much 
as  perversity.  He  cannot  resist  shocking  us  and  surprising  us. 
The  jokes  and  the  paradoxes  are  so  good  and  play  so  important 
a  part  in  his  critical  mission  of  bringing  everyday  reality  into 
our  appraisals  of  the  literary  classics  that  it  must  seem  churlish 
to  protest  against  them.  But  a  joke  should  not  only  be  funny, 
it  should  zdso  be  relevant.  I  am  afraid  that  a  lot  of  Lewis’s 
jokes  are  irrelevant  to  the  point  of  being  seriously  misleading. 
Consider,  for  example,  his  comment  on  the  two  naked  damsels 
whom  Spenser’s  Sir  Guyon  found  bathing  in  the  garden  of  the 
Bower  of  Bliss.  The  damsels’  names  —  they  are  anonymous  in 
The  Faerie  Qjieene  —  were,  Lewis  tells  us,  ‘obviously  Cissie  and 
Flossie’.  *  The  laugh  is  obtained  all  right.  The  outrageous 
suggestion  is  funny.  ‘  But  it  is  an  outrageous  suggestion  all  the 
same,  because  it  imports  an  irrelevant  class  concept  into 
Spenser’s  allegory.  The  one  thing  that  is  certain  about  girls 
who  are  called  Cissie  and  Flossie  is  that  they  are  vulgarians. 
And  the  one  thing  that  is  certain  about  nudity  in  Spenser  is 
that  it  is  classless.  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact  the  two  damsels 
dome  straight  out  of  the  garden  of  Armida  in  Tasso’s  Gerusal- 
emme  Liberate,  and  to  suggest  a  parallel  between  two  Cockney 
trollops  and  these  sisters  of  Circe  and  the  Sirens  is  to  misread 
Spenser  as  grossly  as  Mr.  Richards  misread  Eliot. 

I  may  seem  in  this  case  to  be  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
critical  mole-hill.  My  excuse  for  taking  Cissie  and  Flossie  so 
solemnly  is  that  they  are  symptomatic  of  a  certain  central 
irresponsibility  in  The  Allegory  of  Love.  Lewis  can  never  resist 
saying  a  good  deal  more  than  he  really  means.  Let  me  give 
another  example  from  his  discussion  of  Spenser.  The  chapter 
ends,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  a  sort  of  deification  of  Spenser. 
The  history  of  Spenser-criticism  has  been  ‘a  history  of  gross 
underestimation’.  Homer,  Milton,  Dante  and  Shakespeare 
‘indicate  the  level  on  which  Spenser  stands,  the  poets  with 
whom  he  is  to  be  compared’.  And  so  on.  The  view  is,  I  suppose, 
a  tenable  one,  though  I  cannot  say  I  share  it.  What  disturbs  me, 
however,  is  not  the  implausibility  of  the  contention  per  se,  but 

^  ‘Acrasia’s  two  young  women  (their  names  are  obviously  Cissie  and  Flossie)  are 
ducking  and  giggling  in  a  bathing-pool  for  the  benefit  of  a  passer-by:  a  man  does 
not  ne^  to  to  to  iairie  land  to  meet  them’  {The  Allegory  of  Love,  Oxford,  1936,  rev. 
>938.  P-  330- 
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the  incompatibility  of  Lewis’s  conclusions  with  the  absolutely 
I  devastating  criticisms  of  Spenser’s  style  and  subject-matter 
that  precede  them.  In  one  passage  we  had-  been  told,  in  effect, 
that  if  poetry  consists  of  the  best  words  in  the  best  order 
Spenser  was  not  much  of  a  poet: 
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So  far  from  being  a  poet  whose  excellent  and  sustained 
mastery  of  language  is  his  only  merit,  he  is  a  poet  whose 
chief  fault  is  the  uncertainty  of  his  style.  He  can  be  as 
prosaic  as  Wordsworth:  he  can  be  clumsy,  unmusical  and 
flat.  On  this  side,  and  on  this  side  only,  his  work  requires 
historical  extenuation  (p.  318). 

A  few  pages  later  the  whole  of  the  political  allegory,  which 
accounts  in  one  form  or  another  for  about  half  the  structural 
and  narrative  elements  in  The  Faerie  Qyeene,  is  thrown  over¬ 
board  without  the  blinking  of  an  eye: 

By  his  political  allegory  Spenser  doubtless  intended  to 
give  his  poem  a  certain  topical  attraction.  Time  never 
forgives  such  concessions  to  ‘the  glistering  of  this  present’, 
and  what  acted  as  a  bait  to  unpoetic  readers  fbr  some 
decades  has  become  a  stumbling-block  to  poetic  readers 
ever  since  (p.  321). 

Again,  in  isolation  and  considered  simply  on  their  own  merits, 
the  views  are  no  doubt  tenable,  though  1  should  describe  both 
judgments  as  overstatements.  But  to  proceed,  as  Lewis  does, 
from  these  concessions  to  hostile  criticism  which  give  away  far 
more  than  the  most  virulent  denigrator  of  Spenser  has  ever 
demanded,  to  the  final  implication  that  Spenser  is  one  of  the 
five  great  poets  of  the  world  simply  does  not  make  sense.  If 
Spenser  really  wrote  as  badly  as  all  that,  and  if  he  was  so 
incompetent  an  allegorist  that  the  reader  has  to  skip  one  half 
of  his  dark  conceits,  the  level  on  which  he  stands  b  not  that  of 
Homer,  Dante,  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  but  at  the  very  best 
of  people  like  Langland  and  Empedocles,  or  the  Blake  of  the 
Prophetic  Books. 

Mr.  William  Empson’s  critical  technique  is  very  different 
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from  Mr.  Lewis’s,  but  they  share  some  of  the  same  funda-  | 
mental  virtues  and  defects.  Seven  Types  of  Ambiguity  is  like  The  ! 
Allegory  of  Love  in  that  they  are  both  books  that,  when  read  at  i 
the  right  age,  can  completely  transform  one’s  way  of  looking  at 
poetry.  I  owe  so  much  to  Empson’s  book  personally  that  I  am  • 
perhaps  being  a  little  ungrateful  in  emphasizing  its  deficiencies. 

A  characteristic  specimen  of  Empsonian  irresponsibility  is 
to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Seven  Types.  It  is  the  by  now 
almost  notorious  list  of  reasons,  ten  in  all,  why  ‘the  comparison 
holds’  in 

Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

Perhaps  because  of  its  early  occurrence  in  the  book  no  specific 
comment  of  Empson’s  has  been  more  often  dismissed  as  over- 
ingenious.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  real  point  has  not  been 
missed.  The  grosser  irresjjonsibility  does  not  lie  in  thinking 
the  choirs  must  have  been  monastery  choirs  (though  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  more  likely  to  be  to  the  parish  churches  of  the  deserted 
villages  of  the  period),  or  that  the  choirs  were  made  of  wood 
(choirs  are  not  choir-stalls,  and  in  any  case  the  latter  would  be 
the  first  thing  to  disappear  from  an  abandoned  church),  or 
that  ‘the  cold  and  Narcissistic  charm  suggested  by  choir-boys 
suits  well  with  Shakespeare’s  feeling  for  the  object  of  the 
Sonnets’  (but  the  ultimate  object  of  the  comparison  is  not  Mr. 
W.  H.,  but  the  rapidly  ageing  Shakespieare,  and  anyhow  there 
were  no  choirboys  in  most  Tudor  churches).  These  are  details 
that  could  be  corrected  without  Empson’s  essential  point  about 
ambiguity  being  affected,  though  it  may  be  significant  in  a 
general  way  that  he  has  not  in  fact  made  any  of  these  correc¬ 
tions  in  the  revised  edition  of  Seven  Types.  The  real  critical 
error  is  more  fundamental.  It  is  simply  that  the  line  on  which 
Empson  expatiates  is  not  a  separate  sentence  or  even  a  separate 
subordinate  clause.  It  is  a  verbal  fragment  that  is,  strictly 
speaking,  unintelligible  when  lifted  like  this  out  of  its  syntactic 
context.  And,  as  it  happens,  when  the  line  is  restored  to  its 
context  the  choirs  assume  a  new  significance,  which  is  different 
from  any  of  the  paraphrases  provided  by  Empson.  I  had 
better  quote  the  whole  of  Shakespeare’s  original  sentence: 
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That  time  of  year  thou  may’st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 

Bare  ruin’d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  choirs  provide  a  comparison  within  a 
comparison.  In  the  outer  comparison  Shakespeare,  feeling 
himself  so  much  older  than  his  friend,  compares  himself  with 
those  days  at  the  end  of  autumn  when  the  last  leaves  are 
falling  from  the  trees.  In  the  inner  comparison,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  trees  of  the  outer  comparison  are  compared  with 
church-choirs  that  have  been  abandoned  and  are  now  falling 
into  ruin.  Grammatically,  therefore,  the  function  of  the  inner 
comparison  is  to  qualify  the  outer  comparison.  Instead  of 
adding  an  ambiguity,  as  Empson  would  have  us  believe,  it 
actually  protects  us  against  a  possible  misunderstanding.  The 
reader,  who  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  the  finality  of  a  decay 
merely  associated  with  boughs  in  winter  (which,  after  all,  are 
not  dead  but  only  leafless),  is  reassured.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  sonnet,  he  realizes,  the  boughs  are  to  be  taken  at  their  face 
value.  These  boughs  are  virtually  dead,  like  the  abandoned 
church  which  has  already  lost  its  raison  d'itre  and  will  soon 
disintegrate  physically.  This,  or  something  not  very  different 
from  this,  is  the  immediate  context  in  which  the  possible  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  fourth  line  must  be  considered.  And  within 
the  line  the  important  ambiguity  will  now  be  seen  to  hinge  on 
the  word  ‘where’.  The  logic  of  the  passage  demands  an  equa¬ 
tion  of  ‘where’  with  the  boughs,  whereas  the  word-order  makes 
it  impossible  not  to  connect  the  place  where  the  birds  sang  with 
the  choirs.  The  total  effect,  as  one  reads,  is  of  birds  in  the  ruined 
church  as  well  as  on  leaf-covered  trees  roimd  about  it  —  and, 
as  a  result,  the  image  becomes  a  symbol  not  so  much  of  the 
ageing  poet  as  of  a  universal  process  of  mutability. 

I  shall  conclude  this  critical  sottisier  with  an  American 
example.  Mr.  John  Crowe  Ransom’s  ‘A  Poem  Almost 
Anonymous’  is  one  of  the  best-known  exhibits  of  the  so-called 
New  Criticism,  but  though  it  has  some  excellent  things  to  say 
about  poetry  en  passant  the  treatment  of  its  nominal  subject  is 
at  least  as  irresponsible  as  anything  achieved  on  this  side  of  the 
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Atlantic/  The  poem  in  question  is  ‘Lycidas’,  its  near-anony¬ 
mity  (it  appear^  with  Milton’s  initials  only  in  the  memorial  ! 
volume  to  Edward  King)  symbolizing  for  Ransom  a  falling-  ! 
short  on  Milton’s  part  of  the  complete  depersonalization  of  the 
greatest  poetry.  Nearly  half  the  essay  is  devoted  to  the  poem’s  * 
metrical  irregularities  —  the  varying  number  of  lines  in  the 
stanzas  and  the  irregular  incidence  of  the  ten  unrhymed  lines  — 
in  which  Ransom  finds  something  peculiarly  sinister.  Milton 
had  set  out  to  write  an  English  equivalent  of  the  canzone,  but 
instead  of  sticking  to  a  more  or  less  regular  metrical  formula 
(as  Spenser  had  done  in  ‘Epithalamion’)  he  insists,  according 
to  Ransom,  on  being  ‘different’: 

In  the  irregular  stanzas  and  the  rhymeless  lines  is  regis¬ 
tered  the  ravage  of  his  modernity;  it  has  bit  into  him 
as  it  never  did  into  Spenser.  And  we  imagine  him  thinking 
to  himself,  precisely  like  some  modem  poets  we  know,  that 
he  could  no  longer  endure  the  look  of  perfect  regimentation 
which  sat  upon  the  poor  ideas  objectified  before  him 
upon  the  page  of  poetry,  as  if  that  carried  with  it  a  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  their  sincerity.  I  will  go  further.  It  is  not  merely 
easy  for  a  technician  to  write  in  smooth  metres;  it  is 
perhaps  easier  than  to  write  in  rough  ones,  after  he  has 
once  started;  but  when  he  has  written  smoothly,  and 
contemplates  his  work,  he  is  capable  actually,  if  he  is  a 
modem  poet,  of  going  over  it  laboriously  and  roughening 
it.  I  venture  to  think  that  just  such  a  practice,  speaking 
very  broadly,  obtained  in  the  composition  of  Lycidas\ 
that  it  was  written  smooth  and  rewritten  rough;  which 
was  treason  (p.  12). 

It  is  all  most  ingenious.  And  it  is  tme  that  as  compared  with 
the  approximate  regularity  of  Spenser’s  ‘Epithalamion’  Mil¬ 
ton’s  poem  is  metrically  irregular.  As  compared  with  Dante  or 
Petrarch  it  is  irregular  to  the  point  of  licentiousness.  The 
metrical  innovations,  however,  are  not  an  overflow  of  Miltonic 
egotism,  as  Mr.  Ransom  argues,  but  a  faithful  imitation  of 

^  Tht  World's  Body  (New  Yori^,  1938),  pp.  i*a8.  It  is  the  only  essay  by  Mr. 
Ransom  rcfninted  in  Criticism,  the  omnibus  antholo^  of  modem  criticism  edited 
by  Mark  Scorer,  Josephine  Miles  and  Gordon  McKenzie  (New  York,  1948). 
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Tasso  and  his  successors/  It  was  Tasso,  not  MUton,  who 
monkeyed  with  the  canzone,  making  the  stanzas  of  different 
lengths  and  working  in  unrhymed  lines  almost  anywhere. 
All  that  MUton  did  in  Xycidas’  was  to  angUcize  Tasso’s 
metrical  innovadons  in  much  the  same  way  that  he  had  angli¬ 
cized  della  Casa’s  abrogadon  of  the  Petrarcan  pause  between 
a  sonnet’s  octave  and  sestet.  The  only  cridcal  significance  the 
metrics  of  ‘Lycidas’  possess  is  the  evidence  they  provide  of  the 
young  MUton’s  awareness  of  technical  developments  on  the 
Continent.  It  might  be  possible  to  argue  that  this  ‘uncouth 
Swain’,  this  poedc  apprendee  in  the  pastoraU  tradidon,  was 
devodng  rather  too  much  ‘eager  thought’  to  ‘warbling  his 
Dorick  lay’.  There  is  a  preoccupadon  with  the  latest  technical 
gadgets  from  Italy  that  suggests  a  certain  lack  of  poedc  pro- 
pordon.  But  this  is  not  the  point  that  Mr.  Ransom  was  trying 
to  establish.  A  fair  criticism  of  his  point,  as  of  so  many  of  Mr. 
Empson’s,  would  be  that  it  only  retains  its  validity  so  long  as  the 
larger  poedc  context  is  excluded.  It  may  be  caUed  Desert 
Island  cridcism.  If  Mr.  Ransom  had  evolved  his  theory  alone 
in  the  Pacific,  with  nothing  to  refer  to  except  a  copy  of  The 
Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse,  he  would  deserve  our  heardest 
congratulations.  A  minute  poring  over  the  text  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  ‘Lycidas’  with  the  other  poems  in  the  Oxford  Book, 
including  ‘Epithalamion’,  might  justifiably  lead  to  some  such 
conclusion  as  his.  In  the  Pacific  one  might  even  concede  that 
Mr.  Ransom  was  right  (just  as  Ptolemy  was  right  until  Ck>per- 
nicus  came  along),  but  to  reach  such  a  conclusion  in  the 
United  States,  a  land  flowing  with  libraries  and  works  of 
reference,  can  only  be  described  as  cridcal  innocence  bordering 
on  deliberate  nescience.  No  modem  critic,  even  if  he  is  as 
acute  as  Ransom  —  and  at  his  quasi-metaphysical  best  Mr. 
Ransom  can  be  very  good  indeed  —  has  the  right,  surely,  to  be  as 
ignorant  as  all  that. 

*The  metrics  of  ‘Lycidas’,  essentially  an  Fjiglish  Virgilian  pastoral  elegy, 
derive  firom  Renaisunce  attempts  to  domesticate  the  eclogue  in  Italy.  The  chonacs 
in  Tasso’s  AnwOa  and  Guarini’s  R  Pastor  Ftdo,  a  loose  form  at  the  canzone,  were  the 
point  of  departure.  Their  success  led  Tasso  and  later  Marino  to  use  irregular 
|-  stanzas  and  occasional  unrhymed  lines  in  detached  inscriptions,  idylls  and 

i  eclogues,  though  the  basic  pattern  in  these  experiments  remained  the  canzone. 
See  F.  T.  Prince,  ‘Lycidas  and  the  Tradition  of  the  Italian  Eclogue’, 
tiiscRlaoy,  ed.  M.  Praz,  II  (Rome,  1951).  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Prince  for  advice 
on  this  point. 
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II 

So  far  the  object  of  this  article  has  been  to  build  up  a  pritna 
facie  case  for  the  contention  that  modem  criticism,  brilliant  and 
indispensable  though  its  achievements  have  been,  is  con¬ 
tinuously  liable  to  lapse  into  irresponsibility.  The  next  stage 
must  be  to  attempt  a  definition  of  irresponsibility. 

The  word’s  underlying  implication,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  of  the 
evasion  of  a  social  duty.  The  literary  critic,  in  virtue  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  ought  to  be  responsible.  As  the  accredited  reporter  on  the 
contemporary  literary  scene  he  is  under  an  unspoken  obligation 
not  to  mislead  his  readers.  And  this  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
eschewing  literary  mendacity  —  the  deliberate  falsification  of 
evidence,  the  knowing  promulgation  of  an  unjust  verdict. 
There  is  also,  and  more  usually,  the  critic  who  is  unintention¬ 
ally  misleading,  whose  factual  errors  are  excused  as  slips  of  the 
pen,  who  is  one-sided  because  of  pardonable  excesses  of  enthus¬ 
iasm,  whose  accounts  are  incomplete  because  of  unsuspected 
ignorances.  This  is  the  Irresponsible  Critic.  In  so  far  as  I 
Messrs.  Richards,  Lewis,  Empson  and  Ransom  are  chargeable  | 
with  irresponsibility,  it  follows  that  they  are,  as  professing  ' 
critics,  implicitly  abusing  their  social  function.  Their  neigh¬ 
bours  have  come  to  them  asking  for  bread  and  they  have  | 
fobbed  them  off  with  stones.  For  the  ultimate  raison  d'etre  of! 
cridcism  within  a  modem  mass-society  —  it  is  significant  that ! 
small  communities  seem  to  manage  without  literary  cridcs  — 
is  to  be  demonstrably  right  (accurate,  just,  helpful,  relevant,  ^ 
comprehensive).  j 

The  failure  of  cridcal  responsibility  takes  different  forms  at 
different  dmes.  To  Arnold,  confronted  with  the  sentimentali- 
des  of  Ruskin  and  the  oddities  of  Francis  Newman  (and  their 
extra-literary  equivalents),  the  principal  dangers  seemed  to  be 
*fancifulness’,  ‘arbitrariness’  and  ‘eccentricity’.  The  words  and 
their  synonyms  recur  again  and  again  in  Arnold’s  earlier 
cridcal  essays,  and  the  kind  of  irresponsibility  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  undoubtedly  explains  the  familiar  initial  injunction  in 
‘The  Funedon  of  Cridcism  at  the  Present  Time’.  Seeing  the 
object  as  in  itself  it  really  is  was  a  plea  for  objectivity  amid  the 
subgeedvism  of  Victorian  criticism.  Arnold’s  emphasis  on 
‘knowledge’  —  which  Eliot  has  vulgarized  as  the  ‘sense  of  fact’ 
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in  his  essay  on  ‘The  Function  of  Criticism’  (which  was  clearly 
intended  as  a  corrective  to  Arnold’s^)  —  was  directed  against  the 
Victorians’  habit  of  looking  exclusively  into  their  hearts  when 
they  wrote.  Emotional  subjectivism  is  not,  however,  a  defect 
from  which  modem  criticism  conspicuously  suffers.  The 
irresponsibilities  are  intellectual  now  rather  than  emotional.  If 
the  literary  response  is  sometimes  perverse  or  absurd,  it  is  not 
often  because  it  has  “been  distorted  by  an  uprush  of  irrelevant 
feelings,  but  because  the  particular  literary  work  under  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  misunderstood.  The  nature  of  this  modem 
incomprehension  is  the  problem  to  which  this  article  may 
perhaps  be  considered  a  prolegomenon.  Briefly,  the  clue  pro¬ 
posed  here  is  that  modem  criticism  has  lost  the  sense  of  literary 
context.  No  doubt  the  actual  words  on  the  page  are  read  as 
closely  as  ever  before,  but  all  that  lies  behind  the  words  and  the 
word-order —  the  forces,  conventions  and  precedents  that  have 
made  and  modified  them  —  is  too  often  taken  for  granted. 

That  the  concept  of  literary  context  is  in  special  need  of 
reaffirmation  today  will  have  been  evident  from  the  critical 
specimens  castigated  in  the  first  section  of  this  article.  Mr. 
Richards’s  indifference  to  the  context  of  what  he  was  discussing 
apparently  prevented  him  from  even  reading,  except  perhaps 
in  the  most  cursory  way,  the  whole  of  Eliot’s  poem.  What  he 
has  done  has  been  to  apply  a  critical  microscope  to  the  epigraph 
and  the  first  verse  of  ‘A  Cooking  Egg’,  as  though  they  were  a 
self-contained  poem,  while  excluding  the  remaining  seven 
verses,  and  even  the  poem’s  title,  from  any  consideration  what¬ 
ever.*  A  similar  objection  on  a  smaller  scale,  that  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  applies  to  most  of  Mr.  Empson’s  interpretations  of  ‘Bare 
ruin’d  choirs’.  The  ingenuity  is  merely  perverse,  because 
phrases  like  verses  cannot  be  detached  in  this  way  from  their 

*  Eliot’s  essay  {Selected  Essays,  1932,  pp.  23-34)  reduces  criticism  to  fact-finding: 
'any  book,  any  essay,  any  note  in  /fates  and  Queries,  which  produces  a  fact  even  of 
the  lowest  order  about  a  work  of  art  b  a  better  piece  work  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  most  pretentious  critical  journalism,  in  joumab  or  in  books’  (p.  33).  Opposed 
to  ‘fact’,  e.g.  ‘Shakespeare’s  laundry  bilb’,  b  ‘opinion  or  fancy’,  whitm  apparently 
invariably  corrupts  taste,  even  when  provided  by  Goethe  or  Coleridge  (ibid.)! 
Arnold’s  ‘knowlc^e’,  on  the  other  hand,  was  always  directed  towards  the  creation 
of  ‘currents  of  ideas’. 

i  *  The  second  verse  completely  dbposcs  of  Richards’s  hypothesb.  The  tUguerieo- 

'  types  and  silhouettes  establish  Pipit’s  gentility,  and  the  dance-invitation  shows 
that  she  b  still  relatively  young. 
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verbal  context.  Mr.  Ransom’s  error  was  the  failure  to  realize 
that  Milton’s  metrics  are  part  of  the  European  literary  tradition, 
whereas  the  context  within  which  he  dbcusses  them  is  purely 
English  (Spenser’s  development  of  the  canzone).  The  omission 
of  Tasso  and  his  successors  from  the  relevant  ‘current  of  ideas’ 
may  not  have  been  deliberate,  a  matter  of  critical  conviction, 
but  it  has  resulted  in  a  view  of  ‘Lycidas’  at  least  as  wrong-' 
headed  as  Richards’s  and  Empson’s  verbal  atomizations.; 
Mr.  C.  S.  Lewis’s  errors,  though  not  quite  in  the  same  category,] 
could  also  be  described  as  contextual.  Thus  his  concessions  toj 
the  anti-Spenserians,  while  acceptable  enough  in  their  ownj 
context,  do  not  seem  to  make  sense  in  the  larger  context  of  hls| 
general  critical  argument.  | 

A  literary  context  must  be  distinguished,  of  course,  from  a| 
literary  background.  The  latter  is  best  limited,  I  think,  to  the! 
constituents  of  a  literary  work  before  and  after  their  momentai 
synthesis  in  it.  An  author’s  biography,  the  social  history  of  hi^i 
age,  an  account  of  earlier  treatments  of  his  subject-matter  ; 
these  are  all  background  topics  and  have  only,  on  this  basis,  a  I 
limited  critical  relev'ance.  Context,  however,  is  the  framework  j 
of  reference  within  which  the  work  achieves  meaning.  To  readjj 
a  poem  and  ignore  its  context  is,  in  fact,  to  misread  it.  Af 
similar  ignorance  of  its  background  may  make  a  poem  a  littir  j 
more  difficult  to  understand  but  can  do  no  positive  harm.  Back4 
ground,  in  short,  is  extrinsic,  context  is  intrinsic.  I 

The  implications  and  ramifications  of  context  can  be  best 
demonstrated  by  a  concrete  example.  A  good  one  can  be  found 
on  page  74  of  Revaluatiotiy  where  L^avis  has  printed  side  by  side 
four  lines  by  Marvell  (from  ‘A  Dialogue  between  the  Soul  and 
Body’): 

A  Soul  hung  up,  as  ’twere,  in  Chains 
Of  Nerves,  and  Arteries,  and  Veins. 

Tortur’d,  besides  each  other  part. 

In  a  vain  Head,  and  double  Heart. 

and  four  lines  by  Pope  {Dunciad  iv,  501-4): 


First  slave  to  Words,  then  vassal  to  a  Name, 
Then  dupe  to  Party;  child  and  man  the  same; 


ism' 
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:alizc  Bounded  by  Nature,  narrow’d  still  by  Art, 

[don,  A  trifling  head,  and  a  contracted  heart, 

urely 

ission  Leavis’s  point  is  the  ‘aflinides’  between  the  two  passages.  It  is 

deas’  part  of  his  case  that  Pope’s  *wit’  represents  a  condnuadon  of 

:don,  the  Metaphysical  tradidon.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  general 

rong-  thesis,  it  receives  no  support  from  these  lines,  since  the  ‘affinides’ 

dons,  only  exist  within  a  verbal  context  of  meaning.  The  verbal 

gory,  similarity  between  the  last  line  of  each  passage  is,  of  course, 

tns  to  striking  and  obvious.  But  Leavis  makes  the  collocadon  in 

own  order  to  establish  a  resemblance  between  Marvell’s  and  Pope’s 

of  his  poetic  styles,  and  once  the  matter  is  raised  to  a  stylisdc  context 

the  ‘aflfinides’  disappear.  In  terms  of  literary  tradidon  the 
om  a  meanings  of ‘head’  and  ‘heart’  are  demonstrably  quite  difierent 
;o  thf  in  the  two  passages.  In  Marvell’s  lines  the  vivid  images  of  the 
raaryi  first  couplet  almost  compel  the  reader  to  visualize  the  torture- 
of  his|  chambers  of  the  ‘vain  Head,  and  double  Heart’.  It  is  the  kind 
ter  I  of  allegory  that  was  popularized  in  the  early  seventeenth 

isis.  Hi  century  by  the  Emblem  Books,  in  which  a  more  or  less  con- 

. work  I  vendonal  concept  is  dressed  up  in  some  striking  new  clothes, 

)  readj  the  new  clothes  being  the  real  raison  d'Hre.  In  Pope’s  last  line, 
it.  A|  however,  the  abstract  or  quasi-abstract  words  which  lead  up  to 
I  littlf  it  make  it  almost  impossible  to  see  either  the  ‘trifling  head’  or 
Back-'  the  ‘contracted  heart’.  Obviously  Pope’s  ‘head’  and  ‘heart’ 

I  belong  to  the  same  order  of  reality  as  his  ‘Nature’  and  ‘Art’. 
They  are  simply  items  in  his  psycholc^cal  terminology,  one 
iuuiiui  the  andthedcal  opposite  of  the  other,  and  their  modem 
y  side  I  equivalents  would,  I  suppose,  be  the  intellect  and  the  emodons. 
il  and’  Nothing  could  be  further  removed  than  these  grey  abstracdons 
from  Marvell’s  picture-language. 

So  far  the  analysis  of  the  two  passages  has  been  verbal  and 
■  stylisdc.  The  apparent  verbal  idendty  is,  as  I  have  shown, 

;  contradicted  by  the  very  different  figures  of  speech  and  stylisdc 
j  convendons  employed  by  the  two  poets.  In  Marvell’s  lines  the 
image  has  mn  away  with  the  andthesis  (it  doesn’t  really  matter 
whether  the  torture-chamber  is  in  the  head  or  the  heart  or  some 
other  part  of  the  body),  whereas  in  Pope’s  lines  the  concept  has 
almost  killed  the  imagery,  the  progress  being  towards  a  mathe¬ 
matical  purity  with  the  sensuous  elements  segregated  into  a 
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separate  compartment  of  their  own.  And  there  is  a  still 
further  contradiction.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
lines  is  that  the  Metaphysical  style  in  which  he  wzis  writing  has 
forced  Marvell  to  say  what  he  cannot  have  wanted  to  say.  And 
Pope’s  Augustan  style  has  forced  his  hand  in  the  same  way. 

Marvell’s  poem  is  a  thoroughly  serious  affair,  but  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  the  imagery  has  resulted  in  a  blurring  of  the  argument  by 
making  it  impossible  for  the  reader  not  to  equate  —  or,  indeed, 
in  terms  of  the  poetic  impact,  subordinate  —  the  immoral  head 
and  heart  with  such  relatively  innocent  and  secondary  members 
as  the  nerves,  arteries  and  veins.  So  gross  a  breach  of  the  poem’s 
logic  cannot  possibly  have  been  intended  by  Marvell.  The 
passage  from  the  Dunciad  raises  a  similar  problem.  How  is  it 
Pope,  a  master  of  language  if  ever  there  was  one,  has  used  his 
concrete  terms  with  so  little  precision?  In  these  lines  ‘slave’, 
‘vassal’  and  ‘dupe’  are  virtually  interchangeable.  And  so  are 
‘Bounded’,  ‘narrow’d’  and  ‘contracted’.  These  tautologies 
can’t  have  been  meant  by  Pope. 

To  understand  what  lies  behind  these  contradictions  between 
what  Marvell  and  Pope  would  like  to  have  written  and  what 
they  actually  wrote  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  a  wider  context  — 
that  of  the  ‘climate  of  opinion’,  or  the  thought-patterns  current 
in  their  time.  There  is  an  obvious  connection  between  Marvell’s 
metaphors  and  the  analogical  thinking  of  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  divines.  (Hooker,  for  example,  uses  the  regularity  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  an  argument  for  imposing 
ecclesiastical  law  upon  the  Puritans.)  And  the  abstract  char¬ 
acter  of  Pope’s  diction  can  be  related  without  difficulty  to  the 
philosophies  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume.  But  this 
intellectual  context,  important  though  it  certainly  is  for  under¬ 
standing  Marvell  and  Pope,  does  not  seem  to  provide  the 
ultimate  framework  of  reference  within  which  their  poems 
need  to  be  read.  Behind  the  intellectual  context  lies  a  complex 
of  religious,  political  and  economic  factors  that  can  be  called 
the  social  context.  As  this  level  of  meaning  seems  to  be  the  final 
context  of  which  the  critical  reader  of  literature  must  retain  an 
awareness,  it  will  be  worth  while  trying  to  summarize,  however 
baldly,  the  social  contexts  implicit  in  these  two  passages. 

Marvell’s  ‘A  Dialogue  between  the  Soul  and  Body’  seems  to 
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have  been  written  in  the  late  1640s,  when  he  was  still  a  Royalist, 
if  a  Puritan  Royalist.  The  language  and  ideas  used  in  the  poem 
were  the  expression  of  a  way  of  life  shared  by  most  cultivated 
Englishmen  who  had  grown  up  in  the  half-century  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  The  basis  of  that  way  of  life  was  a  confidence  in 
physical  appearances,  which  were  held  to  be  symbolic  or 
anagrammatic  of  the  ultimate  realities.  With  the  partial  dis¬ 
crediting  of  medieval  hierarchies  and  values  in  the  transition  to 
a  money-economy,  physical  appearances  had  come  to  assume 
a  new  importance  in  the  sixteenth  century.  (The  wealth  that 
now  conferred  status,  instead  of  birth  or  office,  was  invisible 
and  could  only  be  inferred,  therefore,  from  a  ‘brave’  appear¬ 
ance.)*  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  this  was  the  period  when 
portrait-painting  established  itself  in  England.  In  Court 
circles,  in  particular,  where  the  jus  et  norma  loquendi  determined 
the  English  literary  language,  a  man  tended  to  be  assessed  by 
his  looks,  manners,  clothes,  jewels  and  physical  accomplish¬ 
ments  (dancing,  jousting,  duelling,  etc.).  On  the  highest  levels 
the  competition  for  the  Prince’s  favour  was  largely  a  matter  of 
banquets,  pageants  and  masques,  and  the  degree  of  a  favourite’s 
success  was  measured  by  the  number  and  magnificence  of  his 
retainers  and  ‘clients’.  This  world  of  appearances  came  to  a 
disastrous  end,  of  course,  in  the  1640s,  and  a  certain  grotesquerie, 
bordering  at  times  on  farce,  in  Marvell’s  ‘Dialogue’  can  be 
taken  as  a  half-realization  that  his  medium  was  on  its  last  1^ 
and  could  no  longer  be  taken  with  complete  seriousness. 

Pope’s  language,  style  and  mode  of  thought,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  those  of  a  governing  class  that  had  learnt  the  lesson 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  conscious  reconstruction  of  almost  every 
aspect  of  English  upper-class  life  that  began  in  the  1650s  —  and 
in  which  Marvell  incidentally  took  part,  though  at  the  cost  of 
writing  no  more  poetry  —  was  directed  by  ‘common  sense’,  i.e. 
the  rational  faculty  which  enables  all  human  beings  to  commun¬ 
icate  on  matters  of  common  interest.  And  ‘common  sense’ 
inevitably  left  its  rationalist  imprint  on  the  language  and  the 
literary  tradition  from  which  Pope’s  pioetry  was  created.  It  is 

*  The  history  of  the  word  brave,  in  the  sense  of  ‘well-dressed’  or  ‘admirmhle’ 
provides  linguistic  evidence  of  the  duration  of  thb  dominance  of  phNaical  appear¬ 
ances.  According  to  the  0£J).  it  was  first  used  in  this  sense  in  1568  and  it  had 
already  become  archaic  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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true  that  by  his  infusion  of  the  Picturesque  (the  object  of  most 
of  his  thefts  from  the  Metaphysical  poets)  Pope  was  able  to 
mitigate  to  some  extent  the  abstractness  of  his  medium.  But 
by  his  time  the  pressure  towards  social  conformity  that  followed 
the  Restoration  had  noticeably  relaxed.  A  new  upper  middle 
class  was  in  process  of  formation  that  was  serving  as  a  sort  of 
cushion  between  the  Tory  and  Whig  extremists,  and  it  is  in 
Pope’s  position  as  an  intermediary  between  this  class  and  the 
aristocracy  that  his  personal  significance  lies. 

What  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  analysis  of 
the  two  passages  quoted  by  Leavis?  A  point  that  b  worth 
stressing  is  the  order  in  which  the  contextual  checks  operated. 
Although  I  cannot  hope  to  demonstrate  it  here,  the  four  stages 
in  the  widening  context  of  meaning  can  be  shown  to  reappear 
in  every  critical  reading  of  a  work  of  literature.  The  first  or 
verbal  stage  is  the  plane  of  dictionary-meanings.  The  reader  at 
this  stage  is  simply  translating  the  black  marks  on  the  page  into 
their  mental  equivalents.  As  most  words  have  more  than  one 
meaning,  the  process  of  translation  is  necessarily  tentative, 
although  some  of  the  individual  words’  possible  meanings  will, 
of  course,  be  immediately  excluded  by  considerations  of  word- 
order  or  grammar.  A  more  drastic  weeding  out  of  ambiguities 
occurs  at  the  second  or  literary  stage,  at  which  the  surviving 
meanings  acquire  an  extra  dimension,  as  it  were,  as  they  dove¬ 
tail  into  a  familiar  tradition  or  genre.  At  this  stage  the  words 
begin  to  come  to  life  and  the  reader  finds  himself  responding 
to  what  is,  in  spite  of  the  aesthetic  distance  imposed  by  the 
literary  conventions,  a  recognizably  human  situation.  The 
process  continues  and  develops  as  the  context  of  meaning 
widens  into  the  third  or  intellectual  and  the  fourth  or  social 
stages.  As  a  result  of  the  series  of  limitations  imposed  upon 
word-meanings  and  word-associations  at  the  various  con¬ 
textual  levels,  a  final  meaning  begins  to  emerge.  It  can  be 
called  the  correct  meaning,  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is, 
since  it  is  the  product  of.  progressive  corrections  at  each  stage 
of  the  contextual  series.  And,  as  the  work  assumes  its  original 
historical  setting,  the  human  experience  embodied  in  it  begins 
to  be  realized  and  re-enacted  by  the  reader. 

The  reader  who  achieves  this  degree  of  self-absorption  can  be 
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called  the  responsible  reader.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cul¬ 
minating  desideratum,  the  final  criterion  of  correctness,  is  the 
awareness  of  the  appropriate  social  context.  By  another  route 
we  have  reached  the  same  terminus  —  the  ultimately  social 
content  of  critical  responsibility. 

The  discipline  of  contextual  reading,  as  defined  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  should  result  in  the 
reconstruction  of  a  human  situation  that  is  demonstrably 
implicit  in  the  particular  literary  work  under  discussion. 
Within  the  limits  of  human  fallibility  the  interpretation  will  be 
right.  But  the  process  provides  no  guarantee,  of  course,  that  the 
reader’s  response  to  the  essential  drama,  however  correctly  that 
is  reconstructed,  will  be  equally  correct.  The  assumption  is  that 
literary  critics  are  not  cranks,  neurotics  or  immoralists,  though 
in  everyday  actuality  they  often  are.  In  other  words,  the 
question  of  values  must  not  be  excluded.  In  a  sense  the  assertion 
of  value-judgments  is  the  function  of  criticism.  Judex  damnatur 
si  nocens  absolvitur.  But  the  reservation  must  be  immediately 
made  that  the  judgment  is  not  separable  in  criticism  —  as 
distinct  from  ethics  and  aesthetics  —  from  the  particular  struc¬ 
ture  of  meanings  that  is  being  judged.  A  poem,  for  example,  is 
not  good  or  bad  in  itself  but  only  in  terms  of  the  contexts  in 
which  it  originated.  For  us  to  be  able  to  use  it,  to  live  ourselves 
into  it,  the  essential  requirement  is  simply  an  understanding  of 
those  original  contexts,  and  especially  the  original  social  con¬ 
text.  A  social  order,  as  such,  is  necessarily  the  affirmation  of 
certain  values.  In  the  social  context,  therefore,  the  values 
implied  in  the  poem  become  explicit,  and  its  relative  goodness 
or  badness  declares  itself.  Because  of  its  final  dependence  on  the 
setting  of  the  poem  within  its  social  context  the  mere  process  of 
responsible  reading  includes  the  necessary  value-judgments. 
There  is  a  remarkable  passage  towards  the  end  of ‘The  Function 
of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time’  in  which  Arnold  makes  what 
is  essentially  the  same  point.  I  quote  it  because  it  has  not,  I 
think,  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  runs  as  follows: 

Again,  judging  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  critic’s  one  business; 

and  so  in  some  sense  it  is;  but  the  judgment  which  almost 

insensibly  forms  itself  in  a  fair  and  clear  mind,  along  with 
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fresh  knowledge,  is  the  valuable  one;  and  thus  knowledge, 
and  ever  fresh  knowledge,  must  be  the  critic’s  great  con¬ 
cern  for  himself;  and  it  is  by  communicating  fresh  know¬ 
ledge,  and  letting  his  own  judgment  pass  along  with  it,  — 
but  insensibly,  and  in  the  second  place  not  the  first,  as  a 
sort  of  companion  and  clue,  not  as  an  abstract  lawgiver,  — 
that  he  will  generally  do  most  good  to  his  readers.  Some¬ 
times,  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  an  author’s 
place  in  literature,  and  his  relation  to  a  central  standard 
. . . ,  criticism  may  have  to  deal  with  a  subject-matter  so 
familiar  that  fresh  knowledge  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
then  it  must  be  all  judgment;  an  enunciation  and  detailed 
application  of  principles.  Here  the  great  safeguard  is  never 
to  let  oneself  become  abstract,  always  to  retain  an  intimate 
and  lively  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  what  one  is  saying, 
and,  the  moment  this  fails  us,  to  be  sure  that  something  is 
wrong.  Still,  under  all  circumstances,  this  mere  judgment 
and  application  of  principles  is,  in  itself,  not  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  work  to  the  critic;  like  mathematics,  it  is  tautological 
and  cannot  well  give  us,  like  fresh  learning,  the  sense  of 
creative  activity.  ‘ 

; 

III  I 

A  usual  objection  to  the  sort  of  position  taken  up  in  this  essay 
is  that  it  reduces  literature  to  ‘cultural  anthropology’.  All 
this  emphasis  on  the  social  and  historical  factors  makes  it 
almost  impossible,  it  is  alleged,  to  read  the  poem  —  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  usually  conducted  in  terms  of  poetry  —  as  a  poem.  We 
are  then  invited  to  consider  the  awful  example  of  Chaucerian 
scholarship,  or  the  perhaps  even  more  deplorable  case  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  and  to  shudder  at  the  contrast  between  the 
intensive  study  of  their  verbal  meanings  and  the  almost  total 
neglect,  except  at  a  Told-to-the-Children  level,  of  any  other 
meanings.  As  one  who  has  done  his  time  on  the  treadmill  of  the 

^  A  somewhat  similar  position  has  recently  been  maintained  by  Harry  Levin 
(Perspectives  of  Criticism,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1950,  p.  xi):  ‘It  may  well  be  that 
critical  disci^on  has  placed  too  much  stress  upon  evaluation  and  not  enough 
upon  the  more  objective  function  of  analysis  ...  It  is  salutary  to  remember  that 
the  Greek  root  for  “criticize”  meant  “to  cut,  to  distingtiish”  before  it  meant  “to 
judge”.’ 
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classics  as  well  as  of  Chaucer-Probleme  I  can  testify  to  the  general 
validity  of  such  complaints.  But  the  answer  is  a  simple  one: 
abusus  non  tollit  usum.  The  tediousness  of  much  pure  scholarship 
is  no  excuse  for  doing  without  scholarship  altogether.  The  fact 
must  always  be  faced  that  critical  reading  is  not  easy.  Its  supreme 
value  as  mental  discipline  is  that  its  rewards  are  strictly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  its  difficulties.  The  more  closely  you  read  a  work 
of  literature  —  the  more;  that  is,  you  learn  to  respond  correctly 
at  all  the  levels  of  context  —  the  more  you  will  profit  by  it.  But 
‘profit’  is  an  inadequate  word  to  describe  the  contribution  to 
the  community  —  with  the  status  such  a  contribution  inevit¬ 
ably  confers  —  that  the  trained  reader  brings  to  a  muddled 
mass  society.  If  it  is  true  that  a  work  of  literature  cannot  be 
properly  understood  or  appreciated  except  in  terms  of  the 
social  context  in  which  it  originated,  the  skilled  reader  of 
literature  will  tend,  by  the  nature  of  his  skill,  to  understand  and 
appreciate  contemporary  social  processes  better  than  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  is  important,  I  think,  to  emphasize  the  utile  as  well  as 
the  dulce  of  criticism.  If  we  regard  literature  as  life  frozen  into 
immobility  at  its  points  of  highest  consciousness  and  integration, 
Arnold’s  prophecy  in  ‘The  Study  of  Poetry’  that  ‘most  of  what 
now  passes  with  us  for  religion  and  philosophy  will  be  replaced 
by  poetry’  will  not  seem  quite  as  absurd  as  is  sometimes  sug¬ 
gested.  ‘  The  values  of  the  modem  world  seem  to  the  layman  to 
be  embodied  in  literature  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  they  are 
in  modem  religion  or  philosophy.  It  is  even  possible  —  the 
suggestion  is  not  inherently  absurd  —  that  the  tme  contempor¬ 
ary  clericus  is  precisely  the  critical  reader. 

‘But  if  we  conceive  thus  highly  of  the  destinies  of  poetry’  — 
the  words  are  again  Arnold’s;  they  follow  closely  upon  his 
prediction  of  the  replacement  of  religion  and  philosophy  —  the 

^  Eliot’s  comment  is  notorious  {The  Use  of  Poetry  arid  the  Use  of  Criticism,  1933, 
p.  1 13):  ‘nothing  in  this  world  or  the  next  is  a  substitute  for  anything  else;  and  if 
you  tod  that  you  must  do  without  something,  such  as  religious  faith  or  philoso¬ 
phic  belief,  then  you  must  just  do  without  it’.  Arnold’s  retort  would  no  doubt  have 
been  that  he  was  summarizing  a  historic  process.  It  is  a  historic  fact  that  for  draft 
purposes  the  horse  has  replaced  the  ox,  and  the  internal  combustion  engine  is 
now  replacing  the  horse.  Similarly,  as  the  anthropomorphic  elements  have 
become  discredited,  the  polytheistic  religions  have  bera  replaced  by  increasingly 
abstract  forms  o£  m<motheism.  What  is  carried  over  from  the  earlier  phases  tends 
to  survive  as  symbol  or  ritual.  The  process  can  hardly  be  denied.  To  say  that  we 
must  just  do  without  oxen  and  polytheism  seems  to  beg  Arnold’s  question. 
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exclusion  of  historical  and  social  factors  by  some  modern 
critics  begins  to  assume  a  more  sinister  aspect.  Perh^is  with¬ 
out  realizing  the  implications  of  their  critical  philosophies, 
these  critics  are  in  fact  inviting  us  to  neglect  a  large  part 
of  the  human  relevance  of  literature.  Their  irresponsibility 
seems  to  be  in  process  of  betraying  them  into  an  isolation 
from  the  real  world  that  looks  very  like  the  Ivory  Tower  of  Vart 
pour  Vart. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Mr.  Clean th  Brooks  is  an  American 
critic  whom  we  all  like  and  respect.  The  practice  of  ‘explica¬ 
tion’  —  which  has  recendy  been  defined  as  ‘the  examinadon  of 
a  work  of  literature  for  a  knowledge  of  each  part,  for  the 
reladon  of  these  parts  to  each  other,  and  for  their  relation  to  the 
whole’*  — is  now  a  standard  pedagogic  discipline  in  America 
owing  very  largely  to  his  precepts  and  examples.  A  chef 
d'auvre  both  of  Brooks  and  of  explication  is  The  Well  Wrought 
Um  (1947).  Although  this  is  in  many  ways  an  excellent  book, 
the  critical  moral  that  it  seems  to  point  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
sheer  escapism.  The  phrase  ‘cultural  anthropology’  that  I 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  comes  in  Mr.  Brooks’s 
preface,  and  it  sufficiently  indicates  his  point  of  view.  What  he 
provides  us  with  are  detailed  studies  of  single  poems  by  Donne 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Herrick,  Pope,  Gray,  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
Tennyson  and  Yeats,  from  which  almost  all  historical  inform¬ 
ation  and  absolutely  all  biographical  information  have  been 
rigorously  excluded.*  There  is  much  that  is  acute  in  the 
explication,  but  their  total  effect,  instead  of  taking  us  closer  to 
the  human  situations  and  the  statements  on  the  human  con¬ 
dition  that  the  poems  contain  — in  other  words,  to  whatever 
gives  them  their  value  to  other  human  beings  —  is  to  bemuse  the 

*  George  Arms  and  Joseph  M.  Kuntz,  Pottry  Explication  (New  York,  1950),  p.  22. 
This  book  lists  all  the  explications  of  individual  ^glish  and  American  poems  that 
have  been  published  since  1925.  There  is  also  an  excellent  introduction,  which 
gives  the  history  of  explication.  Mr.  Arms  is  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Explicator,  a 
most  useful  litde  journal,  now  entering  its  eleventh  year,  which  is  entirely  devoid 
to  the  printing  of  brief  explications  of  English  and  American  poems  and  prose. 

*Mr.  Brood’s  antipathy  to  liten^  history  is  only  skin-deep.  English  Institute 
Essays  (New  York,  IM?)  contains  an  excellent  discussion  of  Marvell’s  ‘Hora- 
tian  Ode’  by  him,  in  wUch  most  effective  use  is  made  of  historical  and  biographical 
evidmee.  Incidentally  this  series  (published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press, 
English  agents  the  Ojdord  University  Press)  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be. 
The  annual  volumes  contain  some  of  the  very  best  criticism  now  being  written  in 
America. 
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reader  with  the  structural  patterns  Brooks  professes  to  detect 
in  these  poems.  Juggling  with  terms  like  ‘ambiguity’,  ‘paradox’ 
and  ‘irony’  replaces  any  serious  attempt  to  analyse  the  pro¬ 
founder  meanings  of  the  poems.  It  is  typical,  for  example,  that 
both  ‘L’ Allegro’  and  ‘II  Penseroso’  and  ‘Intimations  of  Im¬ 
mortality’  are  reduced  by  Brooks  to  patterns  of  light-symbolism. 
The  fact  is  that  his  critical  terms  have  too  much  to  do.  By  the 
time  ‘paradox’  and  ‘irony’  have  tom  the  heart  out  of  poems  as 
different  as  ‘The  Canonization’,  Gray’s  ‘Elegy’  and  ‘Tears, 
Idle  Tears’,  they  have  become  abstract  critical  formulas  with 
no  more  human  significance  or  use  than  a  triangle  or  the  symbol 
IT.  This,  indeed,  is  the  trouble  with  many  of  the  technical  terms 
coined  or  popularized  by  other  ‘New  Critics’  besides  Brooks. 
So  far  from  bringing  the  reader  nearer  the  concrete  actualities 
of  what  this  or  that  stanza,  scene  or  chapter  really  means  in 
human  terms,  words  like  ‘tension’  and  ‘texture’  (there  are  many 
others)*  tend  to  divert  him  from  them  by  concentrating  his 
attention  on  abstract  relationships  that  may  have  a  certain 
logical  interest  but  that,  in  most  cases,  have  little  or  no  im¬ 
mediate  human  relevance.*  To  use  the  old  dilemma,  if  this  is 
what  these  critics  think  literature  amounts  to,  why  do  they 
think  it  is  worth  our  while  reading  it? 

I  now  approach  my  conclusion.  It  is  not,  as  might  perhaps 
have  been  anticipated,  a  simple  recommendation  to  extend  the 
function  of  criticism  to  the  exploration  of  literature’s  social 
roots.  Although  I  respect  and  admire  such  sociological  critics 
as  Wyndham  Lewis,  Christopher  Caudwell,  Edmund  Wilson, 
George  Orwell,  Kenneth  Burke  and  Lionel  Trilling,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  aware  of  the  severe  limitations  of  their 
brand  of  criticism.  The  irresponsibility  is  at  least  as  reckless  as 
in  the  wildest  of  the  explicators.  It  is  true  that  the  sociologists 
are  more  in  touch  with 

*  They  have  been  collected  and  defined  in  a  workmanlike  way  in  William  Elton’s 
A  Guide  to  the  New  Criticism  (Chicago,  1950). 

*  In  spite  of  its  thorou^mess,  its  usefulness  and  its  general  good  sense  Theory  of 
IMerature  (New  York,  1949),  by  Ren^  Wellek  and  Austin  Warren,  does  not  alto¬ 
gether  escape  this  charge,  llie  central  defect  is  the  failure  to  realize  the  crucial  role 
played  by  language  in  the  literary  object.  In  its  absence  the  authors  have  left 
themselves  no  firm  connection  between  literature  and  life.  The  result  is  an  over¬ 
emphasis  of  the  formal  elements  in  literature  (rhythm,  style,  symbolism,  genres, 
etc.),  which  are  considered  ‘intrinsic’,  and  the  disparagement  of  such  ‘extrinsic’ 
constituents  as  ideas  and  social  attitudes. 
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be  accepted,  it  fails  because  it  had  to  fail,  because  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  technical  fallacy.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  meaning  of 
literature  to  its  underlying  and  essential  intellectual  and  social 
contexts  the  school  of  criticism  stemming  from  Eliot  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  criticizing  the  poem  as  a  poem  and  the  novel  as  a 
novel,  as  though  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  and 
on  which  their  existence  depends  had  no  immediate  connection 
with  everyday  human  reality.  The  sociological  school  fails 
because  of  an  even  more  disastrous  error  in  the  opposite  direc- 
don.  It  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  implicit  ideas  and  social 
attitudes  that  it  skims  literature  instead  of  reading  it.  The  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  drawn  about  it  all  will  now  be  obvious.  It  is  simply 
that  if  we  are  to  see  the  object  as  it  really  is  we  must  use  both 
methods  —  a  balance,  in  other  words,  of  literary  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  cridcism,  in  which  one  mode  may  serve  as  the  complement 
and  the  corrective  of  the  other.  Let  us  go  to  school  with  both 
Mr.  Empson  and  Mr.  Trilling. 

Of  this  critical  balance,  this  equilibrium  between  literary 
meaning  in  the  ordinary  sense  and  the  social  context  in  which 
meaning  alone  acquires  value,  ‘The  Funcdon  of  Cridcism  at 
the  Present  Time’  remains  to  me  the  supreme  model.  There  are 
two  phrases  in  that  essay,  each  only  four  words  long,  that  every¬ 
one  who  has  read  the  first  series  of  Essays  in  Criticism  cannot  help 
remembering.  They  are  the  four  words  in  which  Arnold  sum- 
i  med  up  the  case  against  the  English  Romandc  poets  (they  ‘did 
i  not  know  enough’)  and  the  four  words  he  quoted  from  a  news¬ 
paper  report  of  a  particularly  sordid  child-murder  (‘Wragg  is  in 
I  custody’).  No  two  phrases  could  well  be  more  unconnected  and 
I  apparently  irrelevant  to  each  other.  Arnold’s  essay  derives  its 
peculiar  distincdon  from  its  success  in  persuading  us  that  the 
I  two  worlds  of  reference  which  the  phrases  symbolize,  the 
I  literary  world  and  the  social  world,  are  in  reality  closely  inter¬ 
related.  Yes,  in  the  last  analysis  Wragg  was  in  custody  because 
I  the  Romantic  poets  did  not  know  enough. 


lining  I  It  will  have  been  obvious  that  this  is  a  personal  statement, 
n  can  1  Nothing  in  it  should  be  taken  as  irremediably  committing  either 
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Essays  in  Criticism  or  its  Editorial  Board  to  every  detail  in  the 
critical  position  that  it  outlines.  But  the  article  has  been  cir¬ 
culated  and  it  has  now  obtained  the  general  approval  of  most 
of  my  colleagues.  It  may  be  worth  while  therefore  to  devote  a 
final  paragraph  or  two  to  the  implications  of  a  philosophy  of 
critical  balance,  as  they  affect  the  contents  and  editorial  policy 
of  this  journal. 

The  essence  of  our  policy  is  a  balance  of  genuine  opposites, 
and  not  the  ‘balanced  criticism’  that  is  obtained  by  the  paring 
away  of  even  the  appearance  of  a  discrepancy.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  it  our  business,  therefore,  to  secure  articles  of 
every  critical  complexion  and  colour,  the  one  test  of  acceptabil¬ 
ity  being  that  they  are  good  of  their  kind  (whatever  that  kind 
may  be).  The  mere  juxtaposition  of  competent  articles  in 
different  critical  modes  will  serve  to  sow  certain  seeds  of  doubt 
in  the  reader  as  to  the  infallibility  of  any  one  critical  method. 
It  follows  that  each  article  can  be  allowed  to  be  undisguisedly 
itself,  a  full-blooded  specimen  of  its  own  brand  of  criticism,  and 
that  there  need  be  no  watering-down  or  camouflage  to  make  a 
contribution  appear  to  conform  to  an  Essays  in  Criticism  ‘line’. 
The  Editor  will  not  knowingly  allow  a  factual  error  to  appear 
in  these  pages,  and  he  will  do  his  best  to  correct  the  grosser 
abuses  of  the  English  language  by  his  contributors,  but  other¬ 
wise  nothing  is  barred  short  of  libel.  It  is  hoped  that  a  policy  of 
balanced  opposites  will  discourage  the  non-committal  sitting- 
on-the-fence  type  of  article.  Such  articles,  a  by-product  of  the 
thesis  industry,  are  at  present  submitted  to  this  journal  in  large 
numbers. 

But  Essays  in  Criticism  aims  to  be  something  more  than  an 
impartial  anthology  of  contemporary  criticism.  Within  the 
general  pattern  of  a  balance  of  articles  of  conflicting  critical 
philosophies  there  will  be  articles  by  members  of  the  Editorial 
Board,  including  the  Editor  himself,  in  which  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  achieve  the  balance  of  opposites  within  a  single  essay. 
This  seems  to  us  the  real  desideratum  of  modem  Anglo- 
American  criticism.  The  infusion  of  social  issues,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  into  purely  literary  criticism  is  probably  the 
most  crying  need  of  all,  but  a  general  balance  of  criticism  with 
scholarship,  of  technical  criticism  with  literary  generalization. 
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or  of  statistics  and  stylistics,  are  other  examples  of  the  kind  of 
objective  we  have  set  ourselves.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  there  is  no  intention  to  limit  articles  exemplifying 
the  balance  of  critical  opposites  to  members  of  the  Editorial 
Board.  They  will  be  welcome  from  anybody  and  anywhere, 
including  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
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Misquotation  as  Re-creation 

M.  J.  C.  HODGART 

THE  study  of  textual  variants,  in  the  form  of  misquotations 
and  of  corruptions  introduced  by  scribes,  printers  or  editors, 
is  of  interest  to  literary  criticism  in  several  ways.  An  emenda¬ 
tion  or  misquotation  may  bring  to  light  a  hidden  double 
meaning.  Mr.  Empson  has  noted  that  Johnson’s  indefensible 
though  logical  suggestion,  ‘My  May  of  life  Is  fall’n  into  the 
sear,  the  yellow  leaf’  {Macbeth,  V,  iii)  points  to  a  rich  ‘ambigu¬ 
ity’  in  the  obviously  finer  reading  of  the  Folio,  ‘My  way  of 
life’.  A  misquotation  of  the  second  line  of  the  Ode  to  Autumn, 
which  I  have  heard  more  than  once  as  ‘Close-bosom’d  friend 
of  the  maturing  sun’,  makes  us  see  that  Keats  has  here  brought 
the  dead  metaphor  of  ‘Close  bosom-friend’  to  life,  by  relating 
it  to  the  words  ‘swell’,  ‘plump’,  and  ‘o’er-brimmed’  in  the 
context  of  the  stanza  and  to  the  figure  of  Autumn;  ‘Close’ 
also  turns  out  to  have  a  double  meaning.  A  Freudian  error 
may  have  an  analytical  function.  There  is,  however,  a  more 
curious  aspect  of  textual  variation.^ 

Emendation  and  misquotation  may  affect  a  text  to  such  an 
extent  that  its  existence,  for  many  readers  and  critics,  may  be 
like  that  of  a  piece  of  folklore  known  fi-om  oral  tradition.  It 
will  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  trends  in  taste,  which  may  be 
strong  enough  to  obliterate,  at  least  temporarily,  the  author’s 
intention.  The  process  of  pure  oral  tradition  to  which  I  refer 
is  now  fairly  well  understood  and  has  been  described  by  Cedi 
Sharp,  Gerould,  Stith  Thompson  and  others.  A  high  degree  of 
continuity  in  folklore  is  ensured  by  the  good  memories  of  folk- 
singers  or  story-tellers,  and  also  by  their  conservative  audiences, 
who  tend  to  put  the  performers  right  when  they  ‘make  a 
mistake’,  even  if  no  member  of  an  audience  can  produce  the 
whole  song  or  story  himself.  Nevertheless  variation  does  take 

*  I  owe  much  oC  what  follows  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Batesoo. 
1  should  also  like  to  thank  Dr.  David  Daiches. 
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place,  because  of  lapses  of  memory,  cultural  changes  which 
render  the  original  modis  unintelligible  or  unacceptable, 
contamination  by  new  moti&,  etc.,  and  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection  the  variations  ‘which  appeal  to  the  community  will 
be  perpetuated  as  against  those  which  appeal  to  the  individual 
only’  (Sharp).  It  is  the  variations  which  prove  most  adaptable 
to  their  aesthetic  and  cultural  background  that  survive  as  the 
ns  new  tradition.  This  process  of  evolution  has  been  described 
rs,  as  ‘communal  recreation*,  a  term  that  may  be  taken  as  adequate 
la-  if  it  is  understood  that  folklore  is  borne  only  passively  by  the 
Die  whole  community  and  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  active 
t)lc  bearers,  the  expert  story-tellers  or  singers.  These  experts  are 
the  sometimes  creative  artists  who  add  their  own  improvements  to 
pi-  tradition.  It  must  also  be  said  that  folklore  is  not  always  purely 
of  oral:  cheap  printing,  in  the  form  of  chapbooks  or  broadsides, 
mn,  has  often  had  a  stabilizing  effect  on  tradition  and  has  helped 
;nd  to  preserve  particular  variants  in  a  comparatively  rigid  form, 
ght  In  nearly  aU  oral  ballads,  variation  has  gone  so  far  that  it  is 
ing  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  exact  words  of  the  archetype, 
the  By  comparative  study  we  may  be  able  to  define  a  skeleton  plot, 
ose’  but  we  can  hardly  ever  discover  the  exact  words  of  the  original 
rrort  version,  beyond  a  few  phrases. 

lore^  It  may  seem  far-fetched  to  compare  this  process  of  oral 
I  transmission  with  the  textual  variations  found  in  the  works  of 
I  anl  known  authors.  But  when  we  examine  popular  medieval 
f  be  I  works  which  exist  in  many  manuscripts,  such  as  The  Canterbwy 
.  It  I  Tales,  Piers  Ploivman,  or  Chretien’s  Perceval  and  its  continuations, 
^  be  I  we  also  find  a  type  of  variation  which  makes  the  reconstruction 
lor’sl  of  a  single  original  text  impossible.  Manly’s  edition  of  The 
refer  1  Canterbury  Tales  gives  us  a  huge  mass  of  variants,  in  the  order 
Zledl  1  of  the  tales,  cancelled  links,  spurious  links  and  so  on,  but  no 
ee  oft  conclusive  explicit  reasons  for  accepting  the  text  he  offers  as 
folk*  I  the  standard  one.  The  various  families  of  manuscripts  seem  to 
nces,  I  represent  attempts  of  scribes  and  book-sellers  to  assemble 
ke  a  I  copies  of  tales  circulating  among  Chaucer’s  friends  and  other 
e  the  copies  of  tales  and  links  found  in  Chaucer’s  house  at  his  death, 
take  I  iome  corrected  by  the  author  and  some  not,  and  to  make  these 
I  fragments  into  a  complete  work  by  shuffling  their  order  and 
^  I  by  adding  or  suppressing  links  and  tales.  Mrs.  Dempster’s 
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investigations’  are  of  immense  value  and  we  shall  undoubtedly 
learn  a  great  deal  more  about  Chaucer’s  text  from  them;  but 
they  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can  never  be  a 
single  text  of  the  Tales  that  will  represent  Chaucer’s  intention 
in  every  detail.  It  is  certain  that  what  thousands  have  admired 
as  The  Canterbury  Tales  consists  of  a  variety  of  scribal  and 
editorial  traditions. 

The  standard  texts  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  contain  similar 
sets  of  smaller  variations,  comparable  in  kind  though  not  in 
quantity  to  those  of  the  ballads.  Many  human  agencies  have 
intervened  between  Shakespeare  and  his  ordinary  readers  or 
audiences.  What  most  people  think  of  as  Hamlet  combines  a 
textual  compromise  between  the  Folio  and  the  Quartos 
(themselves  notoriously  imperfect  vehicles  of  Shakespeare’s 
original  intention)  with  the  interpolations,  suppressions  and 
alterations  of  a  series  of  editors.  Despite  the  great  advances 
made  by  scientific  bibliography,  definitive  texts  of  each  play 
have  not  been  established.  The  Variorum  editions  display  a  vast 
body  of  floating  tradition,  in  which  actors,  managers,  printers, 
editors  and  others  have  played  their  parts,  and  are  the  equiva¬ 
lent,  one  might  say,  of  Child’s  corpus  of  ballad  versions,  while 
the  Oxford  Shakespeare  is  the  equivalent  of  the  normalized 
selection  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  Ballads.  Although  much  of  this 
traditional  material  is  of  minimal  interest  to  textual  scholars, 
it  may  be  of  great  interest  to  critics  and  still  more  to  historians 
of  literary  taste.  Even  when  a  reading  has  been  established  be¬ 
yond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  amendments  proposed  need  not 
be  treated  as  critically  contemptible. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  Revenger's  Tragedy  (III,  v), 
much  quoted  and  analysed  since  Mr.  Eliot  praised  it: 

Are  Lordships  sold  to  maintain  Ladyships, 

For  the  poor  benefit  of  a  bewildering  minute? 

So  the  ‘Mermaid’  edition  (1888)  and  the  ‘Temple  Dramatists’ 
(1934);  but  Dodsley’s  Collection  (1825  and  1874,  ed.  W.  G 
Hazlitt),  Churton  Collins  (1878)  and  Professor  Allardyce 
Niooll  {The  Works  of  Cyril  Tourneur,  1930)  all  give  ‘bewitching’ 

*  ThcK  have  been  appearing  in  the  P.M.L.A.  since  1946. 
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minute.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  text  of  Tourneur, 
beyond  saying  that  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
Professor  NicoU’s  transcript.  Each  variant,  however,  has  had 
an  independent  life  among  readers  and  critics,  much  as  each 
version  of  ‘Sir  Patrick  Spens’  has  had.  Mr.  Eliot  has  treated 
the  two  words  as  equals:  ‘Beivildering  is  the  reading  of  the 
Mermaid”  text;  both  Churton  Collins  and  Mr.  NicoU  give 
beimtchxng  without  mentioning  any  alternative  reading:  it  is  a 
pity  if  they  be  right,  for  bewildering  is  much  the  richer  word 
here.’*  If  we  agreed  with  Mr.  Eliot  in  granting  equal  status  to 
each,  we  might  start  a  critical  discussion  as  follows.  Bewildering 
is  the  more  startling  word,  but  gives  a  more  puritanical  sense, 
implying  that  the  sexual  act  is  not  only  a  poor  benefit  in  the 
long  nui  but  cannot  even  be  enjoyed  at  the  time;  the  lover  is 
lost  in  the  wilderness;  passion  has  turned  him  into  a  wild  beast. 
Whereas  bewitching  implies  that  the  act  is  enchanting,  so  making 
it  more  likely  that  people  will  sell  Lordships  ‘for  this’,  though 
it  has  also  connotations  of  black  magic.  I  do  not  think  such  a 
discussion  would  be  entirely  useless,  even  though  it  is  certain 
which  is  the  correct  reading.  For  bewildering  is  at  least  a  valu¬ 
able  product  of  communal  recreation,  and  has  had  a  long  and 
vigorous  life  in  the  memories  of  many  readers  of  the  ‘Mermaid’ 
edition. 

Mr.  Eliot’s  remark  introduces  an  aesthetic  note  into  the 
discussion.  Are  critics  then  justified  in  refusing  to  consider 
readings  which  have  been  condemned  by  textual  scholarship? 
A  comparison  with  folklore  would  indicate  that  they  are  not. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  exact  words  of  a  ballad’s 
original,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  state  dogmatically  that  the 
versions  nearest  the  original  are  the  best.  In  communed 
recreation  ‘beauty  may  come  in  at  any  point’,  since  folk- 
singers  may  be  creative  artists.  Gerould  places  half  a  dozen 
versions  of  the  ‘Unquiet  Grave’  side  by  side,  to  prove  that  none 
shows  obvious  poetical  superiority  over  the  others,  and  many 
instances  can  be  given  of  a  ballad  improving  as  a  work  of  art 
during  its  history.  Each  version  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  rejecting  everything  that  has 
crept  into  the  Shakespearean  tradition:  for  example,  it  is 
*  StUckd  Essays,  1934,  p.  193. 
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inconceivable  that  actors  or  editors  will  ever  drop  ‘A’babbled 
of  green  fields’  {Henry  F,  II,  ii)  ,  even  if  scientific  bibliographers 
prove  that  ‘a  table’  is  more  likely  to  be  a  corruption  of  ‘a’ 
talked’  (as  Mr.  G.  B.  Harrison  points  out  in  the  ‘Penguin’ 
Shakespeare).  *A’  babbled’  is  an  emendation  of  genius  and  a 
permanent  addition  to  English  literature. 

What  has  been  said  is  not  intended  to  encourage  slipshod  | 
scholarship,  but  to  draw  attention  to  peculiarities  inherent  in  *  j 
the  nature  of  literary  tradition.  To  illustrate  the  point  in  i  , 
greater  detail,  I  propose  to  discuss  a  short  poem  which  has 
undergone  an  unusual  amount  of  variation. 


The  wan  moon  sets  behind  the  white  wave. 
And  time  is  setting  with  me,  O. 


] 


These  are  perhaps  the  most  famous  lines  of  Bums,  not  indeed  I  | 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Bums  cult,  but  among  literary  i  j 
critics  concerned  with  poetic  ‘imagery’.  The  lines  are  off 
extraordinary  power:  spoken  by  a  dying  lover  to  his  cmel  t  \ 
mistress  (the  poem  begins  ‘O,  open  the  door  some  pity  to  shew’),  i 
they  embody  a  brilliant  pathetic  fallacy  or  identification,  of  ] 
nature  with  human  passion.  She  Is  his  moon,  as  other  poets  | 
have  described  their  mistresses,  cmel  and  destmetive  as  the  (j 
white  moon-goddess  so  often  b  to  the  poets.  She  controb  the  a 
tides  of  the  sea  and  in  man’s  blood,  and  she  b  dbappearing  <] 
behind  a  wave  which  b  as  white  as  her  breast.  Yet  she  too  is  S 
wan,  ‘fey’,  and  must  herself  die,  as  in  fact  she  does  at  the  end  r 
of  the  poem,  over  the  corpse  of  her  lover.  Time  does  more  than  I 
pass:  time  b  identified  with  the  moon  which  records  time;  and,  K 
because  the  moon  b  setting  for  ever,  time  itself  b  mnning  down,  E 
must  have  a  stop.  Such  an  analysb  will  explain  only  a  small  1 
part  of  the  lines’  effect,  which  was  perhaps  not  consciously 
intended  by  Bums  but  b  none  the  less  real.  (The  full  meaning 
only  comes  out  when  the  words  are  heard  with  the  tunc  to 
which  Bums  intended  them  to  be  set.)  Now,  despite  the  great 
repute  of  these  lines,  they  have  been  misquoted  and  mis¬ 
printed  over  and  over  again. 

The  manuscript  authority  for  the  text  b  a  letter  of  [April] 
1793,  from  Burns  to  George  Thomson,  the  editor  of  A  Select 
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Collection  of  Original  Scotish  Airs,  n.d.,  the  first  volume  of 'which 
contains  our  poem  (the  preface  is  dated  May  ist,  1793). 
Burns’s  only  comment  in  his  letter  runs:  ‘I  do  not  know 
whether  this  song  be  really  mended.’  The  text  of  the  letter  is 
given  in  the  standard  edition,  Letters  of  Robert  Bums,  edited  by 
J.  de  Lancey  Ferguson,  Oxford  1931,  II,  160.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Ferguson  does  not  print  the.  text  of  the  song,  referring 
merely  to  the  Oxford  BUms,  p.  350,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
unreliable.  The  correct  version  of  the  original  MS.  letter 
(formerly  in  Brechin  Castle,  now  in  the  Morgan  Library,  New 
York)  was  first  printed  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  T.  F.  Henderson 
in  their  edition  of  Bums,  Edinburgh  1896,  III,  21 1  (Notes  on 
p.  450).  Their  text  has  been  followed  in  the  most  modem 
scholarly  edition,  TTu  Complete  Writings  of  Robert  Bums,  London 
1926-27  (printed  in  Cambridge,  Mass.),  V,  82.  Although  I 
have  not  seen  the  MS.,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  this  text  as 
accurate,  and  it  is  reproduced  below. 

The  first  edition  is  in  George  Thomson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  nr.  21, 
which  has  several  amendments  by  Thomson.  The  next  printing 
is  in  James  Currie’s  edition  of  The  Works  of  Robert  Bums, 
London  1800.  Currie  gave  a  partial  version  of  the  original 
letter,  removing  some  but  not  all  of  Thomson’s  amendments  (I 
quote  from  the  edition  of  1819,  IV,  p.  44-5).  As  far  as  I  know, 
all  editions  which  do  not  depend  on  Henley  and  Henderson 
depend  on  Currie,  e.g.  The  Globe  Edition,  ed.  Alexander 
Smith,  1868,  many  reprints;  the  edition  of  R.  Chambers, 
revised  by  William  Wallace,  Edinburgh  1896;  the  Edinburgh 
Illustrated  Edition,  ed.  W.  Scott  Douglas,  1896;  ed.  J.  A. 
Manson,  1896,  etc.  (These  I  designate  ‘others’.)  The  Oxford 
Bums,  ed.  J.  Logie  Robertson,  1904,  many  impressions  up  to 
1950,  also  seems  to  be  based  on  Currie. 


OPEN  THE  DOOR  TO  ME,  O 
I 

O,  open  the  door  some  pity  to  shew. 

If  love  it  may  na  be,  O! 

Tho’  thou  hast  been  false,  I’ll  ever  prove  tme 
O,  open  the  door  to  me,  O! 
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5  Gauld  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  cheek, 

But  caulder  thy  love  for  me,  O: 

The  firost,  that  freezes  the  life  at  my  heart. 

Is  nought  to  my  pains  frae  thee,  O! 

m 

The  wan  moon  sets  behind  the  white  wave, 

10  And  Time  is  setting  with  me,  O: 

False  friends,  false  love,  farewell!  for  mair 
m  ne’er  trouble  them  nor  thee,  O! 

IV 

She  has  open’d  the  door,  she  has  open’d  it  wide. 

She  sees  the  pale  corse  on  the  plain,  O, 

1 5  ‘My  true  love!’  she  cried,  and  sank  down  by  his  side  — 
Never  to  rise  again,  O! 

Variations  of  punctuation  and  ‘O’,  ‘Oh’,  etc.,  are  omitted, 
as  are  those  of  capital  letters. 

2.  Thomson:  ‘Oh  open  the  door  to  me,  oh;’  so  Currie,  Oxford 
and  others;  Currie  gives  the  original  line  in  a  footnote. 

5.  Cauld:  Thomson  ‘Oh,  cold’ 

6.  caulder:  Thomson  ‘colder’ 

7.  heart:  Thomson  ‘breast’ 

8.  frae:  Thomson  ‘from’ 

9.  sets:  Thomson,  Currie,  Oxford  and  others  ‘is 

setting’ 

behind:  so  Thomson,  Currie  and  others;  Oxford 

(alone)  ‘ayont’. 

10.  Time:  deleted  reading  in  MS.,  ‘Life’ 

11.  mair:  Thomson ‘more’ 

■  14.  the  pale:  Thomson ‘his  pale’ 

15.  sank:  Thomson  ‘sunk’ 

Thomson’s  Anglicisms  need  little  comment.  He  emended 
Bums’s  dialect  for  the  sake  of  gentility,  just  as  he  took  liberties 
with  the  folk  melodies  he  published.  In  1.  9  the  Oxford  ‘ayont’ 
is  idiomatic  but  without  authority:  no  other  version  has 
this  variant,  although  it  has  often  been  quoted  from  the 
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Oxford  text.  Besides,  ‘behind*  is  not  the  same  as  ‘beyond’: 
the  former  gives  a  more  precise  visual  image.  ‘The  wan  moon 
sets’  can  be  recognized  as  rhythmically  better  than  ‘The  wan 
moon  is  setting’  if  the  air  Bums  intended  is  considered;  this  is 
printed  by  James  Dick  in  The  Songs  of  Robert  Bums,  Now  First 
Printed  with  the  Melodies  for  which  th^  were  written,  London  1903, 
p.  128,  nr.  1 41.  ‘Is  setting’  is  possible  but  gives  a  greater 
number  of  syllables  to  'the  music^  bar  than  are  given  by  the 
corresponding  words  in  the  other  stanzas,  and  so  does  not  sing 
as  well  as  ‘sets’. 

Burns’s  remark  in  his  letter,  ‘I  do  not  know  whether  this  song 
be  really  mended’,  implies  that,  as  very  often,  he  was  ‘improv¬ 
ing’  an  existing  song,  and  this  song  helps  to  establish  the  text. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  James  Dick:  ‘The  verses  and  air  of 
the  original  are  in  Corri’s  Scots  Songs,  1783,  ii,  30;  in  the  Perth 
Musical  Miscellany,  1786,  loi;  and  in  Calliope,  1788,  23.  The 
following  are  the  pathetic  verses  from  Ck)rri,  marked  for  an 
Irish  Air. 
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It’s  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  shew. 

It’s  open  the  door  to  me,  oh! 

Tho’  you  have  been  false.  I’ll  always  prove  true, 

So  open  the  door  to  me,  oh! 

‘Cold  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  cheek. 

But  colder  your  love  unto  me,  oh! 

Tho’  you  have,  etc. 

‘She’s  opened  the  door,  she’s  opened  it  wide, 
i  She  sees  his  pale  corpse  on  the  ground,  oh! 
i  Tho’  you  have,  etc. 

i  ‘My  true  love,  she  cry’d  then  fell  down  by  his  side, 

I  Never,  never  to  shut  {sic)  again,  oh! 

I  Tho’  you  have,  etc. 

I  'Burns  has  compressed  the  last  two  stanzas  into  one,  using  the 
I  refredn  only  in  his  last  stanza  and  making  verbal  alterations, 
I  nmetimes  not  for  the  better’  (Dick,  op.  cit.,  p.  399).  It  can 
1  be  seen  that  lines  2,  7, 8, 1 1  and  1 2,  as  well  as  our  lines  9  and  10, 
i  are  Bums’s  additions.  That  mawkish  eighteenth-century 
I  lyric  has  a  genuine  folkloric  ancestry  whose  quality  Bums,  as 
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elsewhere,  has  restored.  Dick,  Henley  and  Henderson  compare 
the  theme  to  that  of  Burns’s  ‘Lord  Gregory’  (Henley  and 
Henderson,  III,  220-1)  which  is  based  on  the  traditional 
ballad  ‘The  Lass  of  Loch  Royal’  (Child  nr.  76),  though  in  the 
latter  it  is  the  woman  who  is  rejected  and  says  ‘ope  thy  door’. 
Line  2,  ‘If  love  it  may  na  be’,  occurs  as  line  8  in  ‘Lord  Gregory’: 
this  fact  not  only  shows  that  the  two  songs  were  associated  in 
Bums’s  mind  but  also  gives  additional  support  to  the  Henley 
and  Henderson  reading.  * 

Curious  though  the  corruptions  of  the  text  may  be,  they  are 
nothing  to  the  misquotations  of  some  critics.  (All  italics  are 
mine.)  The  earliest  I  have  noticed  is  in  Thomas  Carlyle’s 
essay  Bums  (a  review  of  J.  G.  Lockhart’s  The  Life  of  Robert 
Bums,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  XLVIII,  December  1828; 
reprinted  separately  in  1854,  and  in  his  collected  works): 

One  other  trait  of  a  much  finer  sort  we  select  from  multi¬ 
tudes  of  such  among  his  Songs.  It  gives,  in  a  single  line, 
to  the  saddest  feeling,  the  saddest  environment  and  local 
habitation: 

The  pale  Moon  is  setting  beyond  the  white  wave. 

And  time  is  setting  wi'  me,  O: 

Farewell,  false  friends!  false  lover,  farewell! 
ril  nae  mair  trouble  them  nor  thee,  0. 

This  clearness  of  sight  we  have  called  the  foundation  of  all 
talent;  for  in  fact,  unless  we  see  our  object,  how  shall  we 
know  how  to  place  or  prize  it,  in  our  understanding,  our 
imagination,  our  affection? 

Carlyle  could  not  see  his  object  because  he  thought  he  had  the 
lines  by  heart.  Pale  is  not  a  bad  substitute,  but  weakens  the 
mortal  quality  of  the  moon.  The  third  and  fourth  lines  are 
hopelessly  irregular  and  prove  that  Carlyle  could  not  have 
known  the  poem  as  a  song. 

W.  B.  Yeats  comments  on  our  lines  in  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil 
(London,  2nd  edition,  1903,  pp.  241-2): 
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There  are  no  lines  with  a  more  melancholy  beauty  than 
these  by  Bums  — 

The  white  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  wave, 

And  time  is  setting  with  me,  O! 

and  these  lines  are  perfectly  symbolical.  Take  from  the 
whiteness  of  the  moon  and  the  wave,  whose  relation  to 
the  setting  of  Time  is  too  subtle  for  the  intellect,  and  you 
take  from  them  their  beauty.  But  when  all  are  together, 
moon  and  wave  and  whiteness  and  setting  Time  and  the 
last  melancholy  cry,  they  evoke  an 'emotion  which  cannot 
be  evoked  by  any  other  arrangement  of  colours  and  sounds 
and  forms.  We  may  call  this  metaphorical  writing  but  it 
is  better  to  call  it  symbolical  writing. 

Yeats’s  analysis  is  subtle  and  moving,  but  his  variant,  springing 
from  a  treacherous  and  creative  memory,  is  in  my  opinion 
inferior.  Take  away  wan  from  the  moon  and  you  take  away 
the  pathetic  fallacy.  You  are  left  with  an  almost  wholly  visual 
image,  like  a  Hokusai  print  perhaps,  instead  of  a  fusion  of 
mistress  and  moon.  Yeats  had  not  his  eye  on  the  object,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  his  desire  to  see  things  as  perfectly  symbolical 
made  him  careless  of  the  literal  sense.  The  moon  of  Yeats’s 
prestige  has  also  raised  tides  in  modem  criticism.  Dr.  E.  M.  W. 
Tillyard  quotes  the  above  passage  in  Poetry  Direct  and  Oblique 
(revised  edition  1945,  p.  63)  and  cannot  be  blamed  for  leaving 
the  misquotation  intact.  He  comments  that  Yeats  ‘calls 
“symbolical”  two  lines  of  Bums  which  it  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  call  anything  more  than  normally  poetical’,  and  that  is  tme 
enough,  especially  if  you  misread  white  for  wan.  Again,  Mr. 
C.  Day  Lewis  in  The  Poetic  Image  (1947,  p.  41)  repeats  Yeats’s 
version  without  comment. 

In  discussing  these  variants,  1  have  tried  to  judge  each  on  its 
merits.  To  sum  up,  the  editorial  procedure  of  George  Thomson 
and  Currie  is  almost  inexcusable,  since  they  had  access  to  the 
manuscript  of  a  poet  who  took  great  trouble  with  his  words; 
they  can  be  pardoned  only  in  so  far  as  they  conformed  to  the 
usual  practice  of  their  age.  The  later  editors,  other  than 
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Henley  and  Henderson,  can  be  excused  only  if  they  had  no 
access  to  the  manuscript.  But  the  misquotations  of  the  critics 
may  be  defended  as  attempts  at  creative  rewriting:  I  have 
given  reasons  for  considering  their  versions  inferior  to  the 
original,  but  they  are,  I  hope,  literary  reasons.  Other  instances 
of  this  kind  of  ‘error’  which  could  be  found  seem  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  literary  work  does  not  exist  on  paper  but  in 
the  mouths  and  memories  of  its  public:  the  history  of  its 
appreciation  is  the  history  of  what  its  public  has  thought  it  to 
be. 
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The  Heroine  and  the  Sea: 

An  Aspect  of  Shakespeare’s  Last  Plays 

D.S.  BLAND 

THE  researches  of  Mr.  G.  Wilson  Knight  into  the  nature  of 
Shakespearian  imagery  have  not  met  with  unqualified  approval 
from  other  critics,  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  while  many 
of  the  details  of  his  interpretations  are  open  to  question,  the 
light  which  his  work  has  thrown  on  the  general  tenor  of 
Shakespeare’s  ideas  has  proved  of  great  value.  On  the  present 
occasion  I  want  to  take  up  one  theme  which  Mr.  Knight  has 
pursued  and  expand  it  in  a  direction  which,  given  his  premises, 
is  a  legitimate  interpretation  but  one  which  he  himself  has  not 
pursued. 

Mr.  Knight  has  not  failed  to  notice  that  ‘the  Shakespearian 
symbol  of  tragic  conflict’  is  the  storm  or  tempest,*  which  reaches 
its  highest  employment  in  King  Lear  and  Macbeth.  He  further 
notes  that  in  Pericles  and  The  Winter’s  Tale,  which  are  potential 
(and  to  the  hero,  for  some  of  the  time,  actual)  trage^es,  ‘the 
idea  of  a  child’s  helplessness  is  synchronized  with  a  sea-storm  of 
the  usual  Shakesperian  sort’,*  and  he  finds  in  both  plays  ‘the 
themes  of  birth,  restoration,  tempest  and  music’.*  Finally,  all 
these  theme?  are  resumed  in  The  Tempest,*  even  to  the  child- 
storm  opposition,  together  with  nearly  all  the  other  elements  we 
find  in  Shakespeare’s  work,  wordly  ambition,  murder,  be¬ 
reavement,  lust,  intemperance,  ‘groundling’  humour,  filial 
affection,  and  romantic  love,  to  mention  no  others.* 

^Afyth  and  Miracle  (iga^);  reprinted  in  The  Croum  of  Ltfe  (2nd  edn.,  1948). 
Quotation  from  p.  1 1  of  this  edition.  Elsewhere  {The  Slukespeartan  Tempest,  1940), 
Mr.  Knight  says  that  the  sea  and  tempests  are  ‘forces  of  dispersion,  destruction  and 
death’  (p.  33). 

*  The  Croum  of  Ltfe,  p.  14. 

*Ibid.,p.  17. 

*  ‘The  Tempest  is  a  record,  crystallized  with  consummate  art  into  a  short  play, 
of  all  the  themes  I  have  discussed  in  this  paper.’  The  Croum  of  life,  p.  26. 

*The  absence  from  The  Ten^t  of  sophisticated  love-making.  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  as  against  Romeo  and  JuUet,  Rosalmd  as  against  Desdemona,  is  one  reason 
why  I  say  nearly  all  Shakespeare’s  themes  are  present  there. 
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My  thesis  can  be  prefaced  with  two  texts  or  mottoes,  the  first 
from  Shakespeare,  the  second  about  him.  In  Marina’s  words, 
spoken  before  Leonine’s  attempt  on  her  life  and  her  rescue  by 
the  pirates,  is  summed  up  the  fhte  of  all  the  heroines  of  the  last 
plays. 


This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm. 

Whirring  me  from  my  friends.  (IV,  i,  17) 

In  Pericles  and  The  Winter's  Tale  the  storm  is  present  in  the  play, 
and  in  the  latter  marks  the  division  between  the  tragic  situation 
in  Sicily  and  the  rehabilitation  brought  about  in  Bohemia. 
Imogen  could  echo  Marina’s  words,  and  does  to  some  extent 
when  she  describes  how  her  parting  from  Posthumus  was 
interrupted  by  Cymbeline: 


or  ere  I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kiss  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 

And  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing.  (I,  3,  33) 

And  in  The  Tempest  the  whirring  of  Prospero  and  Miranda  from 
their  good  friends  in  Milan  is  recapitulated  for  us  in  Prospero’s 
description  of  their  voyage  in  Act  I,  Scene  2.  The  storm,  then, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  tragic  situation,  is  present  in  all  these  plays, 
either  in  actual  fact  or  by  implication,  metaphorical  and 
descriptive.  But  in  these  plays  the  storm  is  also  something  more 
than  this.  It  is  developed,  as  Shakespeare’s  conception  of 
human  relationships  developed  from  the  almost  closed  and 
self-sufficient  world  of  the  tragedies  to  the  morally  happier 
atmosphere  of  the  last  plays.  It  is  in  pointing  to  this  develop¬ 
ment  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  go  beyond  Mr.  Knight  in 
what  I  believe  is  a  legitimate  extension  of  his  views. 

The  second  part  of  my  thesis  is  also  one  that  has  become  a 
familiar  element  in  recent  criticism.  Mr.  Knight,  Dr.  Tillyard* 
and  Mr.  Bcthell*  have  all  shown  with  convincing  detail  that 
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neither  the  Victorian  conception  of  Shakespeare,  spending  his 
last  years  ‘on  the  heights’  in  an  autumnal  mood  of  mellow 
optimism,  nor  the  Strachey  view  of  a  Shakespeare  grown  dis¬ 
illusioned  and  careless,  is  the  true  picture.  For  all  their 
apparent  removal  from  the  plane  of  common  experience,  these 
last  plays  are  concerned  with  human  problems,  and  only  in  so 
far  as  they  complete  the  statement  of  the  tragedies  can  we  say 
that  Shakespeare  has  come  through  his  tragic  period  —  but  not 
to  an  easy  optimism.  What  the  last  plays  present,  in  fact,  is  a 
pattern  of  tragedy  (or  potential  tragedy)  followed  by  the 
promise  (or  actuality)  of  a  process  of  regeneration  which  is  only 
hinted  at  in  the  tragedies  themselves.  The  possibility  of  tragedy 
must  be  present  in  the  last  plays  if  the  suggestion  of  a  rebirth  is 
to  have  any  significance  beyond  the  easy  optimism  of  a  Pippa. 
My  second  motto,  therefore,  is  the  remark  made  by  Stephen 
Daedalus  in  Ulysses  during  the  discussion  on  how  far  Shakes- 
speare’s  biography  is  mirrored  in  his  work:  ‘Before  reconcilia¬ 
tion  there  must  be  a  sundering.’ 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  what  gives  tragedy  its 
significance  is  the  fact  that,  for  all  the  suffering  displayed,  for 
all  the  destruction  both  of  good  and  evil,  the  final  effect  is  not 
one  of  waste  and  despair  but  of  refreshment  and  hope,  or  at 
!  least  the  promise  of  these  things.  It  does  not  matter  how  we 
j  seek  to  explain  this  effect,  whether  in  the  medical  terms  of 
;  Aristotle  or  in  the  equally  arbitrary  psychological  terms  of  to¬ 
day.  The  important  thing  is  that  it  happens.  In  Shakespeare’s 
I  work  it  can  be  seen  happening  most  clearly,  perhaps,  in  King 
Lear,  and  this  for  a  reason  which  deserves  comment.  Judged  in 

I  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  last  plays,  Lear  ought  to  be 
another  tragi-comedy,  and  this,  up  to  the  death  of  Cordelia,  it 
is.  The  sudden  access  of  intemperate  behaviour  on  Lear’s  part, 
though  not  unexpected  by  the  other  persons  in  the  play, 
parallels  the  monstrous  growth  of  Leontes’s  jealousy;  the  be¬ 
loved  woman  is  separated  from  the  hero  as  Imogen  is  from 
Posthumous;  the  hero  is  purged  of  his  error  by  suffering,  as 
Pericles  is;  the  wicked  are  destroyed  as  the  wickedness  of  Alonso 
and  Antonio  is  destroyed  in  them  by  Prospero’s  art.  The 
tragedy-rebirth  pattern,  therefore,  is  very  strongly  present, 
I  with  Cordelia  symbolizing  the  better  life  to  come,  as  Perdita 
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does.  But  since  Cordelia  and  Lear  are  allowed  to  die,  we  may 
suppose  that  at  this  stage  in  his  development  Shakespeare  was 
not  yet  ready  to  follow  the  rebirth  pattern  to  its  conclusion.  In 
the  last  plays  the  pattern  is  followed  out.  Perdita  and  Miranda 
survive,  and  the  old  bad  order  is  abandoned. 

The  storm  in  these  later  plays,  then,  is  not  only  the  symbol  of 
tragedy.  It  also  becomes  an  agent  in  the  process  of  rebirth. 
There  must  be  a  sundering  before  reconciliation.  In  Lear  it  is  the 
King  who  is  whirred  from  his  friends  (and  from  Cordelia  in 
pardciilar)  by  the  storm  of  his  intemperate  rage,  and  later  from 
ordinary  human  contacts  when  the  physical  storm  turns  his  wits. 
But  Cordelia,  unlike  the  heroines  of  the  last  plays,  is  not  a 
victim  of  the  physical  tempest,  however  much  she  may  suffer 
as  a  result  of  Lear’s  temperamental  storm.  It  is  this,  and  her 
marriage  to  France,  that  takes  her  out  of  the  storm-centre.  In 
the  last  plays,  however,  the  physical  storm  is  actually  the  agent 
which  removes  the  heroine  from  the  focal  point  of  the  tragedy; 
it  is  the  storm,  as  well  as  the  bear  (another  symbol  of  disorder  in 
Shakespeare),  that  effectively  seals  up  Perdita  in  rural  Bohemia 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years;  it  is  the  sea  which  carries  Prospero 
and  Miranda  to  their  island  and  maroons  them  there.  i 

What  is  the  significance  of  this?  Why  does  Shakespeare  zulapt 
one  of  his  central  symbols  in  this  way?  The  explanation  lies,  I 
think,  in  a  particular  change  of  emphasis  which  is  evident  in  the 
last  plays.  In  the  great  tragedies  the  hero  is  set  in  a  society  to 
which  his  behaviour  is  important.  There  is  something  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark  which  Hamlet  must  set  right.  Mac¬ 
beth’s  vaulting  ambition  involves  his  country  in  war,  as  also 
does  Lear’s  pride.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  all  the  emphasis  of 
the  tragedy  falls  on  the  spiritual  drama  of  the  hero  himself.  In 
reading  or  watching  these  plays  we  are  not  immediately  con¬ 
scious  of  a  larger  society  being  involved.  It  is  only  in  retrospect 
that  this  consideration  becomes  important.*  But  in  The 
WinUr's  Tale  and  again  in  The  Tempest  we  are  given  the  clearest 
indications  that  the  hero’s  conduct  has  led  to  consequences 
which  are  fraught  with  danger  to  the  state.  Leontes’s  dilemma, 

*  OAtUo  lie*  ouuide  this  aspect  of  the  world  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies.  The 
story  is  one  of  private  jealousy  which  is  not  so  immediate  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  tte  state  as  the  stones  of  tte  other  three  plays.  fl 
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for  example,  is  a  double  one.  On  the  one  hand  the  oracle  has 
said  he  shall  not  have  an  heir  till  his  lost  child  be  found.  On  the 
other,  in  Dion’s  words  to  Paulina,  suggestii^  that  the  King 
should  remarry. 
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[you]  consider  little 

What  dangers,  by  his  Highness’  fail  of  issue. 

May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 

Incertain  lookers-on.  (V,  i,  32) 

In  The  Tempest  Prospero’s  greater  concern  for  his  studies  than 
for  his  office  as  Duke  leads  to  an  act  of  usurpation,  which,  as 
Shakespeare  had  made  abundantly  clear  in  the  history  plays, 
was  one  of  the  worst  evils  if  not  the  worst,  that  could  befkll  the 
state.  In  the  world  of  the  tragedies  these  unnatural  acts  of 
pride,  jealousy,  ambition  and  so  forth,  can  be  set  right  only  by 
destroying  themselves  or  by  being  destroyed.  But  if  one  wishes 
(as  Shakespeare  wished  at  the  end  of  his  career)  to  show  the 
process  of  regeneration,  how  is  it  best  to  be  done?  Not  simply 
by  making  the  hero  reform,  for  that  would  be  too  naive  a  solu¬ 
tion;  nor  through  a  process  of  self-realization  on  the  hero’s  part 
only,  for  that  would  still  leave  what  might  be  called  the  political 
I  consequences  of  his  actions  unresolved.  It  can  only  be  done, 

I  perhaps,  through  the  use  of  symbols,  and  Shakespeare  found 
his  symbol  in  the  girl  who  appears  variously  (and  with  varying 
degrees  of  success)  as  Imogen,  Marina,  Perdita  and  Miranda. 

I  have  listed  the  names  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  relative 
order  of  success  achieved  by  Shakespeare  in  their  creation.  As  a 
symbol  of  regeneration  Imogen  is  a  total  failure  because  she  is 
too  close  to  the  centre  of  the  tragic  events,  too  much  involved  in 
them  as  a  source.  The  same  is  true  of  Marina,  though  to  a 
lesser  extent.  But  Perdita  and  Miranda  are  successful  because 
Aey  have  been  removed  from  the  tragic  centre.  (Even  con¬ 
sidered  as  human  beings,  and  not  as  symbols,  they  can  be 
Kcepted  as  agents  of  rebirth,  because  they  are,  first,  one 
generation  removed  from  the  instigators  of  the  tragic  events, 
and  second,  won  in  marriage  by  the  sons  of  the  men  with  whom 
dicir  fathers  had  quarrelled.)  It  is  this  removal  of  the  symbol 
of  regeneration  from  the  tragic  centre  and  her  later  return 
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which,  beyond  the  other  parallels  I  have  mentioned,  brings  the 
pattern  of  King  Lear  close  to  that  of  the  last  plays.  But  Cordelia’s 
return  is  not  allowed  to  issue  in  personal  success  for  herself  and 
her  father.  Like  Imogen,  she  is  too  closely  involved  with  the 
inception  of  the  tragedy  to  possess  that  innocence  which  the 
agent  of  regeneration  requires.  Perdita  and  Miranda,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  removed  from  the  tragic  centre  at  so  tender  an 
age  that  they  cannot  be  accused  of  any  complicity,  however 
unwitting,  in  the  tragic  events. 

This  reshaping  of  the  tragic  pattern  so  that  it  can  be  resolved 
by  a  completely  innocent  agent  of  rebirth  is  bound  up  with  the 
shift  of  emphasis  I  have  mentioned,  from  the  spiritual  drama  of 
the  hero  himself  to  the  effects  of  his  actions  on  his  society.  It  is 
possible  to  argue,  therefore,  that  in  the  last  plays  the  storm 
performs  a  double  function.  While  not  ceasing  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  tragedy  so  narrowly  avoided,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
means  by  which  the  agent  of  regeneration  is  taken  out  of  the 
tragic  centre  and  set  apart  until  the  time  is  ripe  for  her  return. 
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Shelley  and  the  Principle  of  Association 

RALPH  HOUSTON 

‘SHELLEY  read  incessantly;  Hume’s  Essays  produced  a  power¬ 
ful  impression  on  him  . . Mathew  Arnold:  Essays  in  Criticism, 

I  The  problem  concerning  Shelley  to  which  I  want  to  redirect 
attention,  is  posed  for  us  by  £)r.  F.  R.  Leavis  in  his  essay  on 
Shelley  in  Revaluation.  Referring  to  the  ‘Ode  to  the  West  Wind’ 
Leavis  says  — 

In  the  growth  of  those  ‘tangled  boughs’  out  of  the  leaves, 
exemplifying  as  it  does  a  general  tendency  of  the  images  to 
forget  the  status  of  the  metaphor  or  simile  that  introduced 
them  and  to  assume  an  autonomy  and  a  right  to  propagate, 
so  that  we  lose  in  confused  generations  and  perspecdves  the 
perception  or  thought  that  was  the  ostensible  ‘raison 
d’etre’  of  imagery,  we  have  a  recognized  essential  trait  of 
Shelley’s;  hb  weak  grasp  upon  the  actual  (p.  206). 


!Leavb  b  rightly  concerned  with  the  vagueness  (or,  more 
often  perhaps,  the  fabe  appearance  of  precbion)  that  can  be 
found  in  Shelley’s  imagery.  But  b  it  entirely  due  to  ‘a  weak 
i  grasp  upon  the  actual’?  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
poet  who  wrote  the  following,  for  example,  suffered  from  a  weak 
I  grasp  upon  the  actual  — 

I  I  have  heard  those  more  skilled  in  spirits  say, 

I  The  bubbles,  which  the  enchantment  of  the  sun 
Sucks  from  the  pale  faint  water-flowers  that  pave 
The  oozy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  poob, 

I  Are  the  pavilions  where  such  dwell  and  float 
I  Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 

Which  noontide  kindles  through  the  woven  leaves; 

I  And  when  these  burst,  and  the  thin  fiery  air. 
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The  which  they  breathed  within  those  lucent  domes, 
Ascends  to  flow  like  meteors  through  the  night, 

They  ride  on  them,  and  rein  their  headlong  speed. 

And  bow  their  burning  crests,  and  glide  in  fire 
Under  the  waters  of  the  earth  again. 

[Prometheus  Unbound,  11,  ii,  70-82) 


Yet  the  remarks  that  lead  up  to  Leavis’s  final  pronouncement 
are  not  irrelevant  here.  Why,  for  example,  ‘pale’  and  ‘faint’? 
‘Faint’,  clearly,  has  arrived  because  of  its  association  with  pale¬ 
ness;  but  fainting  water-flowers  seem  to  have  little  bearing  on 
the  main  theme  of  the  passage;  and  if  Shelley  did  not  intend  to 
convey  this  meaning,  then  the  word  ‘faint’  is  superfluous.  This 
may  seem  a  small  point,  but  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  way  a 
chain  of  associations  in  Shelley’s  poetry  tends  to  break  down.  A 
clearer  example  of  this  tendency  occurs  a  few  lines  earlier  in  the 
same  poem  — 


I'hose  who  saw 

Say  from  the  breathing  earth  behind 
There  steams  a  plume-uplifting  wind 
Which  drives  them  on  their  path. 
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The  ‘breathing  earth’  does  steam  in  certain  circumstances; 
but  ‘a  plume-uplifting  wind’  does  not.  In  effect,  the  chain  of 
associations  has  broken  in  the  middle;  and  examples  of  this 
kind  of  breakdown  are  so  numerous  in  Shelley’s  poetry  that  one 
is  forced,  I  think,  to  seek  a  cause  other  than,  or  in  addition  to, 
a  ‘weak  grasp  upon  the  actual’. 


w 


In  his  essay  ‘A  Defence  of  Poetry’  Shelley  says  (my  italics)  — 

Man  is  an  instrument  over  which  a  series  of  external  and 
internal  impressions  are  driven,  like  the  alternations  of  an 
ever-changing  wind  over  an  Aeolian  lyre,  which  move  it  by 
their  motion  to  ever-changing  melody.  But  there  is  a 
principle  within  the  human  being  . . .  which  acts  otherwise  than 
in  the  lyre,  and  produces  not  melody  alone,  but  harmony, 
by  an  internal  adjustment  of  the  sounds  or  motions  thia 
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excited  to  the  impressions  which  excite  them.  It  is  as  if  the 
lyre  could  accommodate  its  chords  to*  the  motions  of  that 
which  strikes  them,  in  a  determined  proportion  of  sound; 
even  as  the  musician  can  accommodate  his  voice  to  the 
sound  of  the  lyre.  A  child  at  play  by  itself  will  express  its 
delight  by  its  voice  and  motions;  and  every  inflection  of 
tone  and  gesture  will  bear  exact  relation  to  a  corresponding 
antitype  in  the  pleasurable  impressions  which  awakened  it; 
it  will  be  the  reflected  image  of  that  impression;  and  as  the 
lyre  trembles  and  sounds  after  the  wind  has  died  away,  so 
the  child  seeks,  by  prolonging  in  its  voice  and  motions  the 
duration  of  the  effect,  to  prolong  also  the  consciousness  of 
the  cause.  In  relation  to  the  objects  which  delight  a  child, 
these  expressions  are  what  poetry  is  to  higher  objects. 

Shelley  is  indebted  to  Hume  for  the  phrase  ‘it  will  be  the 
reflected  image  of  that  impression’;  and  Hume’s  presence  in  the 
I  rest  of  the  passage  b  unmbtakable.  Compare,  for  example, 
j  Shelley’s  remarks  on  the  child  at  play  with  the  following  from 
^  Book  II,  section  ix,  of  Hume’s  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  — 

[Each  view  of  the  imagination  produces  a  peculiar  passion, 
which  decays  away  by  degrees,  and  b  followed  by  a 
sensible  vibration  after  the  stroke. 

Compare,  moreover,  the  following  from  the  same  section 
with  Shelley’s  ‘Man  b  an  instrument.  . . .’ 

I  Now,  if  we  consider  the  human  mind,  we  shall  find  that, 
with  regard  to  the  passions,  it  b  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
wind-instrument . . .  which,  running  over  all  the  notes, 
immediately  loses  the  sound  after  the  breath  ceases;  but 
rather  resembles  a  string-instrument,  where,  after  each 
stroke,  the  vibrations  still  retain  some  sound,  which 
gradually  and  insensibly  decays.  The  imagination  b 
extremely  quick  and  agile;  but  the  passions  are  slow  and 
restive;  for  which  reason,  when  an  object  b  presented  that 
affords  a  variety  of  views  to  the  one,  and  emotions  to  the 
other,  though  the  fancy  may  change  its  views  with  great 
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celerity,  each  stroke  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  distinct 
note  of  passion',  but  the  one  passion  will  always  be  mixed 
and  confounded  with  the  other. 

The  passion  produced  by  the  imagination  ‘decays  away  by 
degrees’;  the  vibrations  of  the  human  mind  ‘retain  some  sound, 
which  gradually  and  insensibly  decays’.  Are  not  these  remarks 
possibly  the  germs  of  Shelley’s  considered  belief  that  ‘the  mind 
in  creation  is  as  a  fading  coal,  which  some  invisible  influence, 
like  an  inconstant  wind,  awakens  to  transitory  brightness’?  In 
view  of  this  possibility  an  examination  of  Hume’s  epistemology 
may  help  us  to  name  and  clarify  the  principle  that  Shelley 
implicitly  invokes  in  ‘A  Defence  of  Poetry’;  and  this  examina¬ 
tion,  I  think,  will  lead  us  to  the  Principle  of  Association.  This 
was,  of  course,  an  empiricist  commonplace,  and  undoubtedly 
Shelley  would  have  been  acquainted  with  it  through  sources 
other  than,  and  in  addition  to,  Hume.  But  the  Humian  attitude 
and  terminology,  even  the  imagery,  is  so  marked  in  ‘A  Defence 
of  Poetry’  and  in  some  of  the  poems  (for  example,  ‘Music, 
when  soft  voices  die,/Vibrates  in  the  memory’)  that  to  ignore 
it  is  to  imperil  our  understanding  of  Shelley’s  work. 

It  was  the  methods  of  Science  as  much  as  its  results  that  had 
impressed  Hume’s  predecessors;  and  it  was  the  application 
of  these  methods  to  philosophy  that  caused  the  eighteenth 
century  to  search  for  what  Professor  Willey  has  called  ‘a  moral 
Newtonianism’.  God  had  said  ‘let  Newton  be’  and  Newton  had 
enlarged  man’s  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  the  Universe 
by  discovering  the  Law  of  Gravity;  and  if  Newton  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  Law  that  governed  the  Universe,  could  not  philo¬ 
sophers  discover  the  Law  that  governed  morality?  Obviously, 
in  order  to  discover  this  Law,  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
was  Man. 

Hume,  therefore,  begins  his  search  with  an  examination  of 
the  nature  of  Human  Understanding.  Man,  he  says,  has  no 
knowledge  other  than  that  obtained  from  experience.  Exper¬ 
ience  is  what  is  given  us  by  perception,  and  he  divides  per¬ 
ception  into  (i)  Impressions  and  (ii)  Ideas.  Impressions  he 
defines  as  ‘all  sensations,  passions  and  emotions  as  they  make 
their  first  appearance  in  the  soul’:  and  Ideas  are  ‘the  faint 
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images  or  copies  of  these  impressions  as  used  by  us  in  thinking 
and  reasoning’.  These  Ideas,  generated  by  the  Infpressions, 
include  the  emotions  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  and  the  passions  of 
Desire  and  Aversion,  which  Hume  calls  ‘impressions  of 
reflection’.  He  insists  that  the  Impression  precedes  the  Idea, 
though  the  Idea  may  generate  another  Idea. 

Hume  next  gives  an  account  of  Memory  and  Imagination: 
Memory  is  any  impression  which  reappears  in  the  mind  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  its  original  vivacity:  Im^ination,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  recognized  as  such  when  the  impression 
reappears  in  the  mind  without  its  original  vivacity  and  strength. 
Memory,  we  are  told,  is  ‘tied  down’  to  the  original  impression, 
whereas  Imagination  is  free  of  it  and  does  not  retain  ^e  same 
form  and  order  of  the  original  impression.  Memory,  therefore, 
is  reliable  because  of  its  exactness  and  strength;  but  Imagina¬ 
tion,  which  is  weak,  inexact,  even  chaotic,  is  therefore  suspect. 

Here,  however,  Hume  introduces  the  Principle  of  Association 
I  of  Ideas,  which,  he  says,  prevents  the  activities  of  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  from  being  completely  unaccountable.  This  principle 
gives  the  Imagination  some  measure  of  uniformity  with  itself; 
and  it  brings  to  Ideas  an  order  and  uniformity  by  means  of 
Resemblance,  Contiguity  of  Time  and  Place,  and  Cause  and 
Efiect.  It  produces  ‘cohesion  in  our  simple  Ideas’  in  order  to 
transform  them  into  Complex  Ideas  such  as  Modes  (e.g. 
Beauty)  and  Substances  (e.g.  Gold);  and  in  the  Imagination 
‘it  supplies  the  place  of  that  inseparable  connection,  by  which 
they  are  united  in  the  Memory’;  and  he  describes  it  as  ‘a  gentle 
force’  or  ‘a  kind  of  attraction,  which  in  the  mental  world  will 
be  found  to  have  as  extraordinary  effects  as  in  the  natural’ 
[Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Book  I,  part  i,  section  4). 

Hume  then  proceeds  to  outline  and  agree  with  Berkeley’s 
theory  that  all  Abstract  Ideas  are  nevertheless  ‘individual  in 
dicmselves,  even  though  they  become  general  in  representa¬ 
tion’;  and  from  this  Hume  deduces  that  in  fact  Abstract  Ideas, 
as  such,  do  not  exist.  The  general  or  Abstract  Idea  merely 
signalizes  the  fact  that  we  have  associated  certain  simple  ideas; 
it  is  a  custom  of  the  mind  brought  about  by  the  automatic 
operation  of  the  Principle  of  Association  of  Ideas. 

Knowledge,  then,  is  merely  an  aggregate  of  independent 
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ideas  which  we  build  together  to  make  a  whole.  But,  Hume 
says,  we  cannot  obtain  our  ideas  of  Time  and  Space  in  this 
way.  How,  then,  do  the  ideas  of  Time  and  Space  get  into  our 
minds?  This,  Hume  replies,  is  quite  inexplicable,  and  he 
rejects  the  three  standard  explanations  so  far  put  forward  by 
philosophers:  (i)  that  they  arise  from  the  object;  (ii)  that  they 
are  produced  by  the  creative  power  of  the  mind;  and  (iii)  that 
they  are  given  by  God.  Hume  therefore  concludes  that,  since 
we  cannot  rationally  demonstrate  its  existence,  we  cannot 
found  our  belief  in  an  external  order  on  Reason  alone. 

Ifi  then,  we  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  a  ‘true’  and  a 
‘false’  idea  of  the  external  order  of  the  world  by  means  of 
Reason,  is  there  any  way  in  which  we  can?  To  this  question 
Hume  replies  that  we  know  a  ‘true’  idea  from  a  ‘fal^’  idea 
because  it  is  superior  in  ‘strength’  and  ‘vivacity’.  Thus  a  ‘true’ 
idea  is  only  different  from  a  ‘false’  idea  in  terms  of  strength, 
and  by  ‘strength’  Hume  means  strength  of  feeling  —  we  ‘feel’ 
a  ‘true’  idea  more  strongly  than  we  do  a  ‘false’  idea;  and  this 
leads  him  to  conclude  that  ‘Belief  is  nothing  but  a  strong  and 
lively  idea  derived  from  a  present  impression  related  to  it’ 
(Book  I,  part  iii,  section  8).  The  foundation,  then,  of  our  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  according  to  Hume,  is  Sentiment  (Feeling), 
rather  than  Reason. 

In  Book  II  of  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  Hume  sets  out  to 
show  that  ‘Reason  is,  and  ought  only  to  be,  the  slave  of  the 
Passions,  and  can  never  pretend*  to  any  other  office  than  to 
serve  and  obey  them’.  He  identifies  Reason  with  calculation 
accmtling  to  rules,  used  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being 
dictated  by  the  Passions  which  are  non-rational.  The  Passion 
‘Desire’  is  generated  by  the  emotion  ‘Pleasure’  and  the  Passion 
‘Aversion’  is  generated  by  the  emotion  ‘Pain’;  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal  interplay  of  these  Passions  performs  the  function  in  moral 
conduct  that  the  theory  of  Association  of  Ideas  performs  in 
logic.  But  it  is  only  when  a  character  or  action  is  considered  in 
general,  Hume  says,  without  reference  to  our  particular 
interest,  that  we  really  know  by  our  feeling  or  sentiment 
whether  that  character  or  action  is  morally  good  or  evil,  and, 
although  Hume  admits  that  this  distinction  is  difficult  to  make, 
he  considers  that  a  man  of  ‘temper  and  judgment’  can  make 
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it.  This  power  to  act  on  general  grounds  Hume  considers  to 
be  the  result  of  ‘sympathy’,  that  is,  the  capacity  to  make  our 
neighbours’  interests  our  own.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  becomes 
Shelley’s  ‘Love’.  The  concluding  remark  in  the  Preface  to 
The  Revolt  of  Islam  might  be  applied  to  much  of  his  poetry: 
‘Love  is  celebrated  everywhere  as  the  sole  law  which  should 
govern  the  moral  world.’ 

What  did  Hume  mean  by  the  ‘strength’  of  an  Idea  or 
Impression?  In  Chapters  ix  and  x  of  his  book  The  Principles 
of  Arty  R.  G.  Collingwood  discusses  this  problem.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  too  lengthy  to  quote  in  full  or  paraphrase  here,  but 
on  page  213  Collingwood  concludes  as  follows  (my  italics) : 


We  have  in  effect  distinguished  three  stages  in  the  life  of  a 
feeling,  (i)  as  a  bare  feeling,  below  the  level  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  (ii)  as  a  feeling  of  which  we  have  become  conscious, 
(iii)  as  a  feeling  which,  in  addition  to  becoming  conscious 
of  it,  we  have  placed  in  its  relation  to  others. . . . 

Of  these  three  stages,  we  have  identified  (ii)  as  what 
Hume  means  by  Idea ...  In  the  preceding  chapter  we 
ended  by  interpreting  the  word  ‘Impression’  in  sense  (iii) ; 
in  this  chapter  we  have. interpreted  it  in  sense  (i).  The 
truth  is  that  Hume  does  not  distinguish  the  two  meanings. 
An  impression,  for  him,  is  distinguished  from  an  idea  only 
by  its  force  or  liveliness;  but  this  force  may  be  of  two 
kinds.  It  may  be  the  brute  violence  of  crude  sensation,  as 
yet  undominated  by  thought.  Or  it  may  be  the  solid 
strength  of  a  sensum  (by  which  Collingwood  means  ‘that 
which  we  sense’  by  our  five  common  senses)  firmly  placed 
in  its  context  by  the  interpretative  work  of  thought.  Hume  did 
not  recognize  the  difference: . . . 


CoUingwood’s  distinction  is,  I  think,  also  valid  if  applied 
to  the  Principle  of  Association.  Resemblance,  which  Hume 
makes  one  of  the  causes  of  Association,  cannot  be  a  cause  until 
similarity  has  been  noticed.  We  cannot  associate  certain  ideas, 
except  involuntarily  and  arbitrarily,  until  the  mind  has  per¬ 
ceived  some  similarity  between  them.  This  implies  activity 
of  mind.  Hume’s  theory  depends  upon  the  passive  automatism 
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of  the  mind,  whereas  in  fact  the  mind  is  partly  active  and  partly 
passive. 

From  much  of  Shelley’s  poetry  and  from  his  ‘A  Defence  of 
Poetry’  one  must  deduce,  I  think,  that  Shelley  thought  his 
mind  should,  and  indeed  did,  function  in  this  passive  way.  At 
all  events,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  how  his  mind  was  func¬ 
tioning  when  he  wrote  the  following  lines  — 

Like  rabid  snakes,  that  sting  some  gentle  child 
Who  brings  them  food,  when  winter  false  and  fair 
Allures  them  forth  with  its  cold  smiles,  so  wild 
They  rage  among  the  camp; ... 

{The  Revolt  of  Islam,  Canto  V,  vii) 

Here,  I  think,  Shelley  has  attempted  a  Homeric  simile;  but 
there  is  no  rational  connection  between  the  rabid  snakes,  the 
children  taking  food  to  them,  and  the  arbitrary  setting  in 
mid-winter.  The  ideas  have  the  solid  strength  of  a  sensum,  but 
they  are  not  firmly  placed  in  their  context  by  the  interpretative 
work  of  thought. 

The  assumption  that  the  human  mind  is  merely  a  passive 
instrument  leads  Hume  into  another  fallacy,  this  time  in  his 
‘Principle  of  the  Association  of  Impressions’.  This  principle 
provides  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  that  leads 
Hume  to  conclude  that  the  Passions  are  the  final  arbiters  of 
human  action,  for,  Hume  says,  it  is  only  when  this  Principle 
concurs  with  the  Principle  of  Association  of  Ideas  that  belief 
results.  Having  reminded  us  of  the  Principle  of  Association  of 
Ideas  he  continues  (my  italics)  — 

Tlie  second  property  I  shall  observe  in  the  human  mind  is 
the  hke  association  of  impressions.  All  resembling  impres¬ 
sions  are  connected  together,  and  no  sooner  one  arises 
than  the  rest  immediately  follow.  Grief  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  give  rise  to  anger,  anger  to  envy,  envy  to  malice, 
and  malice  to  grief  again  ...  it  is  difficult  for  the  mind, 
when  actuated  by  any  passion,  to  confine  itself  to  that 
passion  alone  . . .  Human  nature  is  too  inconstant . . . 
Changeableness  is  essential  to  it.  And  to  what  can  it  so 
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iy  naturally  change  as  to  afTections  and  emotions,  which  are 

suitable  to  the  temper,  and  agree  with  that  set  of  passions  which 
af  then  prevail  (Book  II,  part  i,  section  4). 

is 

^t  Thus,  Hume  concludes,  when  these  two  principles  concur 

c-  they  ‘bestow  upon  the  mind  a  double  impulse.  The  new  passion, 

therefore,  must  arise  with  so  much  greater  violence,  and  the 
transition  to  it  must  be  rendered  so  much  more  easy  and 
natural’.  The  rapidly  changing  emotions,  then,  will  inevitably 
flow  into  the  predominant  emotion  that  happens  to  prevail 
in  a  particular  person  at  a  particular  moment.  The  quantity 
of  emotion,  then,  is  what  matters,  not  its  quality.  With  Shelley 
the  predominant  emotion  was  often  ‘Love’.  But,  as  Leavis 
notes  on  page  216  of  Revaluation,  he  was  not  concerned  to 
at  distinguish  between  ‘Love  of  Love’,  ‘Love  of  Hatred’,  or  ‘Love 

le  of  Self’.  Shelley  does  often  offer  us,  as  Leavis  puts  it  (page  214), 

in  ‘emotion  in  itself,  unattached,  in  the  void’,  but  perhaps  it 

ut  -would  be  more  accurate  to  add  ‘undominated  by  the  inter¬ 
ne  pretative  work  of  thought’. 

Section  4  of  Book  II  eventually  leads  Hume  to  conclude 
ve  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  conflict  between  Reason  and 
lis  Passion,  but  only  a  conflict  between  Passion  and  Passion,  until 
tie  '  finally  one  passion  predominates.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
ds  that  Hume  did  not  stop  to  distinguish  between  an  ‘Impression’ 
of  and  an  ‘Emotion’.  He  moves  from  ‘All  resembling  impressions 
►le  are  connected  together’  to  ‘Grief  and  disappointment  give  rise 
iff  i  to  anger’  without  being  aware  of  any  difference.  Grief,  to 
of  ’  Hume,  is  an  ‘Impression’  which  automatically  gives  rise  to 
an  ‘Emotion’  —  anger  —  and  so  the  cycle  continues,  for,  as 
!  Cdlingwood  said,  ‘Impression’  to  Hume  means  ‘the  brute 
is  j  violence  of  crude  sensation,  as  yet  undominated  by  thought’, 
es-  Man,  then,  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  uncontrollable  whirligig  of 
scs  I  emotions.  * 

ut-  I  When  this  Principle  of  Association  of  Impressions  (Emotions) 
ce,  concurs  with  the  Principle  of  Association  of  Ideas,  Belief, 
id,  I  according  to  Hume,  results.  ‘Imagination’  was  the  faculty  that 
lat  I  co-ordinated  and  associated  ideas,  but  it  was  weak  and  power- 
. .  less  to  induce  belief  by  itself  and  needed  the  help  of  the  Prin- 
so  1  dple  of  Association  of  Impressions  (Emotions).  The  latter, 
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therefore,  becomes  the  more  important  of  these  two  ‘natiiral 
principles’,  as  Hume  calls  them.  By  ‘Imagination’,  Shelley 
too,  I  suggest,  meant  these  two  principles  working  together; 
and  by  inducing  belief  in  this  way  the  poet,  to  Shelley,  must  be 
‘the  unacknowledged  legislator  of  the  world’.  And  this,  I 
suggest,  helps  to  explain  why  the  confused  image  quoted  from 
Canto  V,  vii,  of  The  Revolt  of  Islam  is  primarily  emotive  rather 
than  rational. 

Furthermore,  though  Shelley  was  ostensibly  invoking  the 
Principle  of  Association  of  Impressions  in  ‘A  Defence  of  Poetry’, 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  he  was  invoking  the 
‘Principle  of  Association  of  Emotions’.  Shelley’s  meaning  in 
that  essay  is  not  easy  to  reach,  because  he  makes  the  image, 
which  is  stated  in  terms  of  music,  carry  the  meaning;  but  by 
‘sounds  or  motions’  he  can  hardly  mean  anything  else  but 
‘emotions’.  ‘Imagination’,  in  effect,  has  become  the  power  to  | 
sustain  a  permanent  state  of  feeling;  but  as,  according  to  Hume, 
one  state  of  feeling  cannot  be  held  constant  in  the  mind  for 
long,  and  must  change  rapidly  into  another  state  of  feeling,  it 
follows  that  the  mind  in  the  act  of  creation  must  be  ‘as  a  fading 
coal’. 

That  Imagination  had  become  the  power  to  sustain  a  per¬ 
manent  state  of  feeling,  or,  while  fluctuating,  to  sustain 
strong  feeling,  b  clearly  shown  by  John  Stuart  Mill’s  comment 
on  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  in  his  essay  ‘Poetry  and  its  Varie¬ 
ties’.  In  contrasting  Wordsworth  with  Shelley,  to  Shelley’s 
advantage,  he  says  — 

The  difference,  then,  between  the  poetry  of  a  poet,  and  the 
poetry  of  a  cultivated  but  not  naturally  poetic  mind,  b  that 
in  the  latter  . . .  the  thought  itself  is  always  the  conspicuous 
object;  while  the  poetry  of  a  poet  b  Feeling  itself  employing 
thought  only  as  the  medium  of  expression.  In  the  one, 
feeling  waits  upon  the  thought;  in  the  other,  thought 
upon  the  feeling.  The  one  writer  has  a  dbtinct  aim, 
common  to  him  with  any  other  didactic  author;  he 
desires  to  convey  the  thought,  and  he  conveys  it  clothed  b 
the  feelings  which  it  excites  in  himself,  or  which  he  deems 
most  appropriate  to  it.  The  other  merely  pours  forth  the 
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overflowing  of  his  feelings;  and  all  the  thoughts  which 
those  feelings  suggest  are  floated  promiscuously  along  the 
stream.  , 

Mill  makes  too  clean  a  dissection  between  thought  and  feeling 
and  leaves  himself  open  to  the  questions:  ‘Why  should  not  the 
feelings  excited  by  thoughts  be  as  strong  as  the  feelings  excited 
by  anything  else?’  and  ‘Why  should  not  the  feelings  excited  by 
thoughts  suggest  other  thoughts  which  could  also  be  floated 
promiscuously  along  the  stream  of  the  mind?’  He  sees  the 
failure  of  mental  discipline  in  much  of  Shelley’s  work  and  seeks 
to  find  an  alternative  discipline;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
twists  and  contradictions  in  his  argument,  to  note  the  presence 
of  Hume  in  all  he  says,  especially  in  his  final  claims  for  ‘unity 
of  feeling’  — 

...  For  him  [Shelley]  voluntary  mental  discipline  had 
done  little:  the  vividness  of  his  emotions  and  of  his  sensa¬ 
tions  (cf.  Hume)  had  done  all.  He  seldom  follows  up  an 
idea:  it  starts  into  life,  summons  from  the  fairyland  of  his 
inexhaustible  fancy  some  three  or  four  bold  images,  then 
vanishes,  and  straight  he  is  off  on  the  wings  of  some  casual 
association  into  quite  another  sphere. 

And  a  few  lines  later  he  continues  (my  italics) : 

It  is  only  when  under  the  overruling  influence  of  some  one  state  of 
feeling  . . .  that  he  writes  as  a  great  poet:  unity  of  feeling 
being  to  him  the  harmonizing  principle  which  a  central  idea 
is  to  minds  of  another  class,  and  supplying  the  coherency 
and  consistency  which  would  also  have  been  wanting. 
Thus  it  is  in  many  of  his  smaller,  and  especially  his  lyrical 
poems.  They  are  obviously  written  to  exhale,  perhaps  to 
relieve,  a  state  of  feeling,  almost  oppressive  from  its 
vividiuss. 

Later  he  says: 

States  of  feeling  . . .  which  thus  possess  the  whole  being, 
are  the  fountains  of  that  which  we  have  called  the  poetry 
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of  poets  [but  here  follows  an  uneasy  admission]  and  which 
is  little  less  than  a  pouring  forth  of  the  thoughts  and 
images  that  pass  across  the  mind  while  some  permanent 
state  of  feeling  is  occupying  it. 

Mill  finds  that  the  ‘unity  of  feeling’  which  was  the  ‘harmoniz¬ 
ing  principle’  was  also  the  basis  of  Shelley’s  ‘original  fineness 
of  organization’  to  which,  Mill  says,  he  owed  his  ‘exuberance 
of  imagery’.  But  even  if  we  accept  the  implied  synonymity  of 
‘unity  of  feeling’  with  ‘a  permanent  state  of  feeling’  how  can  it 
be  a  ‘harmonizing  principle’?  There  can  be,  surely,  no  har¬ 
mony  or  organization  in  a  poem  without  the  operation  of 
mental  discipline  upon  the  state  of  feeling,  controlling,  direct¬ 
ing,  and  refining  it.  Imagination  plays  an  essential  part  in  the 
process  of  refining  a  state  of  feeling;  but  a  state  of  feeling,  ‘the 
brute  violence  of  crude  sensation’,  is  not,  of  itself,  Imagination. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Hume,  Shelley  and  Mill,  were 
committed,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  to  the  idea  that  the 
human  mind  is  fundamentally  a  passive  instrument  functioning 
automatically  by  means  of  the  Principles  of  Association  of 
Ideas  and  Impressions  (Emotions).  We  must  now  consider 
the  logical  consequences  of  this  as  far  as  poetry  is  concerned. 
As  I  see  it,  then,  there  will  be,  firstly,  a  failure  to  select  among 
the  reflected  images  of  impressions  presented  to  the  mind,  so 
that  the  associative  links  become  a  matter  of  mere  chance; 
secondly,  a  failure  to  relate  these  images  to  a  central  and 
controlling  theme;  and  thirdly,  a  tendency  towards  greater 
compression,  since  the  associative  links  are  not  presented  to  the 
reader  who  has  to  supply  them  for  himself.  The  first  two  con¬ 
sequences  can  be  disastrous  and  are  causes  of  much  bad  modem 
poetry;  the  third,  however,  can  be  productive  of  good  poetry, 
provided  that  the  first  two  faults  are  not  committed,  that  is, 
given  the  active  selection  of  independent  impressions  so  that 
the  reader  can  relate  them  or  contrast  them  and  in  turn  con¬ 
nect  them  to  a  central  theme. 

Thus  I  would  suggest  that  Leavis’s  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  ‘Ode  to  the  West  Wind’  is  partly  due  to  Shelley’s  lapses 
into  involuntary  and  arbitrary  associative  thinking,  when,  as 
Mill  puts  it,  ‘all  the  thoughts  which  those  feelings  suggest  arc 
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floated  promiscuously  along  the  stream*.  In  those  ‘tangled 
boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean’  Shelley’s  mind,  under  pressure 
and  moving  at  speed,  has  telescoped  the  shattered  autumn 
landscape  with  a  stormy  .Heaven  and  Ocean  and  produced, 
while  conveying  a  vague  meaning,  a  muddle  which  I  for  one 
find  impossible  to  straighten  out.  And  there  are  other  examples 
of  this  telescoping  of  associations  in  ‘The  Ode*.  The  West 
Wind  buries  the  ‘wingdd  seed’  until  her  azure  sister  of  the 
spring  shall  blow  — 


Her  clarion  o’er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
{Driving  swut  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 

With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill 


Here  Shelley  has  telescoped  the  idea  of  the  spring  wind 
driving  the  flocks  out  to  feed  and  the  idea  of  new  buds  opening 
in  the  spring  air.  Both  ideas  are  associated  with  spring  and  can 
be  associated  with  each  other,  but  not  in  the  way  Shelley  does. 
In  the  following  extract,  again,  the  plethora  of  associations, 
introduced  while  the  simile  is  allowed  to  extend  itself,  leaves  the 
reader  bewildered  by  the  time  he  reaches  ‘So  came  a  chariot’  — 


When  on  the  sunlit  limits  of  the  night 

Her  white  shell  trembles  amid  the  crimson  air. 

And  whilst  the  sleeping  tempest  gathers  might 


Doth,  as  the  herald  of  its  coming,  bear 
The  ghost  of  its  dead  mother,  whose  dim  form 
Bends  in  dark  aether  from  her  infant’s  chair,  — 


So  came  a  chariot  on  the  silent  storm  . . . 

( The  Triumph  of  Life,  80-6) 


I  suggest  that  this  habit  of  involuntary  associative  thinking 
leads  Shelley  into  a  form  of  ‘Impressionism’,  the  basis  of  which 
is  compression,  and  therefore  inimical  to  the  Homeric  simile; 
and  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  conflict  in  much  of  Shelley’s 
1  poetry  between  a  desire  to  pursue  fulsome,  detailed  and  par¬ 
ticularized  descriptions  in  the  manner  of  Milton,  and  this 
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tendency  towards  ‘Impressionism’.  It  is  this  basic  conflict,  I 
think,  that  causes  what  for  me  is  the  unsuccessful  Homeric 
simile  in  Canto  V,  vii,  of  Tht  Revolt  of  Islam.  That  Shelley  was, 
in  fact,  somewhere  between  Milton  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
extreme  compression  of,  say,  T.  S.  Eliot  on  the  other,  is  shown, 
I  think,  by  the  following  examples  — 

(a)  Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large. 

Nor  changed  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 
Pass’d  underneath  ingulf’d;  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould,  high  raised 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  ivith  kindly  thirst  updrawn, 

Rose  a  fresh  fountain^  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water’d  the  garden; . . . 

{Paradise  Lost,  IV,  223-30) 

(b)  The  Earth.  I  am  the  Earth, 

Thy  Mother;  she  within  whose  stony  veins. 

To  the  last  fibre  of  the  loftiest  tree 

Whose  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  frozen  air, 

Joy  ran,  as  blood  within  a  living  frame. 

When  thou  didst  from  her  bosom,  like  a  cloud 
Of  glory,  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy! 

{Prometheus  Unbound,  I,  153-8) 

(c)  The  goat  coughs  at  night  in  the  Held  overhead; 
Rocks,  moss,  stonecrop,  iron,  merds. 

(‘Gerontion’) 

Milton’s  ‘through  veins/Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst 
updrawn’  is  straightforward;  and  we  can  accept  Shelley’s 
‘stony  veins’  of  earth;  but  when  Shelley  suddenly  compresses, 
transferring,  by  implication,  the  ‘stony  veins’  to  the  tree,  one 
cannot,  1  think,  assent.  Mr.  Eliot,  on  the  other  hand,  relies 
entirely  on  presenting  a  series  of  distinct  impressions  to  the 
reader,  all  carefully  linked  to  a  central  and  controlling  theme, 
that  of  Gerontion,  ‘an  old  man  in  a  dry  month  . . .  waiting  for 
rain’.  It  would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  compromise  between 
Mr.  Eliot’s  method  and  Milton’s,  though  it  was  this  compro¬ 
mise,  I  suggest,  that  Shelley  was  subconsciously  attempting. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  suggest,  however,  that  Shelley,  either  in 
his  poetry  or  his  criticism,  was  consciously  writing  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Hume’s  philosophy  (which  was  fundamentally  an 
attempt  to  outline  a  psychology).  No  true  poet  creates  in  that 
way.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  echoed  Hume  in  much  the  same 
way  that  he  echoed  Shakespeare  in  The  Cenci.  Perhaps  he  was 
predisposed,  as  a  child  of  that  particular  period  of  time,  to  be 
influenced  by  Hume’s  *  writings  in  the  sense  that  he  foimd 
himself  happy  to  agree  with  them.  At  least  Hume  seems  to 
have  presented  Shelley  with  a  psychological  ‘schema’  such  as 
Freud  and  Jung  have  given  modem  poetry.  I  would  urge, 
then,  that  it  is  to  Hume,  rather  than  to  Plato,  that  we  should 
now  turn  for  a  better  understanding  of  Shelley’s  poetry  and 
criticism,  and,  in  so  doing,  of  Shelley’s  descendants  today. 
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H.  P.  COLLINS 

ELIZABETFi  GASKELL  is  recognized  to  have  had  qualities 
that  made  her  comforting  to  typical  Victorians,  though  how  far 
typical  Victorians  were  really  representative  and  whether  the 
comfort  was  authentic,  are  other  questions.  She  won  a  great 
popular  reputation,  and  in  the  present  century  it  has  turned 
against  her.  Several  of  the  Victorian  novelists  have  suffered  a 
partial  eclipse,  followed  by  a  vogue.  It  b  probably  a  good 
thing  that  Elizabeth  Gaskell  shows  no  signs  of  becoming  a 
literary  fashion.  Cranford  has  kept  its  place  as  a  minor  master¬ 
piece,  and  rightly,  but  Cranford  b  only  a  small  section  of  its 
author. 

Probably  there  b  a  feeling  that  the  name  and  fame  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell  are  a  little  musty.  Two  main  causes  have  contributed 
to  an  impression  of  dowdiness.  One  b  the  custom  of  speaking 
of  ‘Mrs.  Gaskeir.  It  detracts  intellectually  from  a  woman  to 
think  of  her  as  inseparable  from  early  Victorian  matronhood. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  has  a  reassuring  ring,  no  doubt,  but  it  b  nursery 
reassurance.  One  senses  a  passport  to  respectability,  the 
approval  of  the  Chaplain  of  a  Foundling  Hospital.  Secondly, 
there  really  b  a  strain  of  literary  dowdiness  damping  down 
Elizabeth’s  sparkle,  and  it  comes  up  notably  in  her  very  dull 
titles.  They  clog  her  wings  more  and  more  with  the  years. 
Cranford,  North  and  South  and  The  Moorland  Cottage  may  just 
pass,  but  for  Mary  Barton,  Ruth,  My  Lady  Ludlow,  Lizzie  Leigh  and 
Cousin  Phillis  there  b  really  nothing  to  be  said,  while  Wives  and 
Daughters  b  simply  an  irrelevance.  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  dinmess 
is  partly  her  own  fault,  for  she  never  —  until  her  last  book  — 
lived  consbtently  up  to  her  own  standards,  and  she  yielded  again 
and  again  to  the  respectability  of  nursery  moralizing.  She  might 
almost  be  emulating  Maria  Edgeworth’s  Moral  Tales.  Though 

*  Elizabeth  Gaskell:  Her  Life  and  Work.  By  A.  B.  Hopkins.  John  Lehmann,  21s. 

North  and  South.  By  Mrs.  Gaskxll.  The  Chiltem  Library;  John  Lehmann, 
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of  the  chapel,  she  was  a  cultured  Unitarian,  not  a  provincial 
Puritan;  and  we  must  suppose  she  yielded  to  literary  conven¬ 
tion.  Despite  her  stand  for  the  striker  and  the  unmarried 
mother,  she  had  little  real  audacity. 

What  one  would  most  wish  for  Elizabeth  Gaskell  today  is, 
not  a  dangerous  flood  of  revived  popularity,  but  a  re-assessment 
such  as  most  of  the  Victorians  have  been  given.  Of  her  life 
much  detail  has  been  •obliterated,  in  deference  to  her  own 
supposed  wishes.  But  we  are  blessed  with  an  enormous  know¬ 
ledge,  both  factual  and  intellectual,  of  her  age,  her  civilization, 
to  compensate  us  for  our  limited  knowledge  of  herself.  It  is 
easier  to  perceive  the  nature  and  quality  of  her  sensibility, 
however,  than  to  define  the  factors  that  determined  it.  She  was 
intensely  feminine  without  the  usual  feminine  resources,  and  a 
Romantic  without  the  Romantic’s  enthusiasm.  Although  she 
was  not  intellectually  capable  of  seeing  life  steadily  or  whole, 
and  equally  incapable  of  intellectual  detachment,  her  vision 
was  unusually  direct.  Experience  made  an  unbroken,  un¬ 
alleviated  impact  on  her  mind,  her  feelings,  her  nerves.  She 
had  no  faculty  of  distortion,  of  that  distortion  which  trans¬ 
mutes  the  artist’s  feeling.  Perceived  things,  perceived  values, 
did  not  change  from  one  shape  to  another  in  her  mind.  To 
compare  her  with  her  immediate  rivals,  she  had  neither  the 
romantic  subjectiveness  of  Charlotte  Bronte  nor  the  egoistic 
subjectiveness  of  Emily.  Nor  could  she  intellectualize  exper¬ 
ience  before  transforming  it,  in  George  Eliot’s  fashion. 

Hers  was  the  naked  sensibility,  and  in  her  writing  (so  far  as  it 
is  valid)  we  are  always  conscious  of  the  simple  impact  of  life 
I  upon  her.  She  had  no  real  defences,  no  real  artifice,  and  in 
literary  creation,  which  ‘disrealizes  and  realizes,'  realizes  and 
disrealizes’  she  is  ultimately  ingenuous.  Any  complexity  she 
has  —  and  art  does  not  go  far  without  complexity  —  is  in  herself, 
it  is  not  fashioned  in  the  creative  process.  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  altogether  a  simpler,  less  sensitive,  less  ironic  person,  but 
her  handling  of  Paul  Emanuel  achieves  an  immediate  triumph 
—  and  incidentally  affords  an  emotional  outlet  to  its  author  — 
which  Elizabeth  Gaskell  could  never  parallel.  The  passion, 
the  Protestant  fury,  the  beglamouring  naturalism  of  Charlotte 
ftronte  enable  her  to  sense  the  object  —  her  admired  tutor  M. 
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H^cr  —  as  it  is  truly  not,  to  ‘dis-realize  and  realize’  it  ai 
something  greater,  something  that  truly  is.  Cynthia  Kirk- 
Patrick,  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  masterpiece,  is  by  comparison  ^ 
photographic.  Detailed  observation  has  had  little  or  no  part  q, 
in  the  making  of  her,  she  is  conditioned  by  pure  sensibility.  |  y^ 
Unhappily  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  though  a  cultured  woman, 
could  profit  little  from  intellectual  experience;  and  she  could  5, 
never  accept  herself  morally  as  an  artist.  Nursery  obligations, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  impinged  on  her  delicate  conscience, 
and  she  was  all-too-humanly  self-aware.  Her  constant  lapses 
into  banal  ‘uplift’  and  morbid  sentimentality  are  the  effect  d 
relaxed  creative  tension.  Sometimes  even  in  the  midst  of  hei 
best  writing  one  suddenly  sits  up  and  rubs  one’s  eyes.  Thert 
is  the  pzissage  where  Cousin  Phillis’s  mother  dissuades  Holds- 
worth  from  painting  her  as  Ceres  with  wheat  above  her  ears 


‘You  would  like,’  he  asked,  ‘a  portrait  of  your  daughter  as 
Ceres,  would  you  not.  Ma’am?’ 

‘I  should  like  a  picture  of  her;  yes,  very  much  thank  you, 
Mr.  Holdsworth;  but  if  you  put  that  straw  in  her  haii 
you’ll  ruffle  her  hair.  Phillis,  my  dear,  if  you’re  to  havt 
your  picture  taken,  go  upstairs  and  brush  your  haii 
smooth.’ 

George  Eliot’s  intellectual  irony  would  not  have  done  thu 
quite  so  fi’eshly,  but  one  would  have  known  exactly  where  out 
was. 

Elizabeth  was  far  from  a  pure  artist;  but  she  was  without 
arri^e-pens(^e  as  an  artist.  So  long  as  she  stuck  to  reality,  it  was 
a  reality  never  manipulated.  Her  sensibility  was  pure,  as  i 
was  naked  and  defenceless.  It  is  tempting  to  seek  the  deter¬ 
mining  cause  in  her  religious  origin  and  environment,  sina 
religious  teaching  pervaded  her  whole  life.  Her  father  was  a 
man  of  intellectual  distinction,  though  of  unsettled  habits,  whe 
married  above  himself  socially.  She  lost  her  mother  in  infancy. 
Both  parents  were  ardent  Unitarians,  and  Elizabeth,  for  al 
her  experience,  scarcely  peeped  beyond  the  fold,  enjoying  1 
happy  marriage  with  a  minister  of  the  same  creed,  whose  gi^ 
and  character  won  all  her  respect. 
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But  eighteenth-century  Unitarianism  was,  in  terras  of 
religious  emotion,  a  comparatively  negative  movement.  It 
was  almost  as  much  of  the  reason  as  of  the  spirit.  It  had  little 
or  no  affinity  with  Evangelicalism,  and  was  more  apt  to  the 
yearnings  of  pious  men  than  of  pious  women.  There  is  ample 
testimony  to  the  dignity  of  Unitarianism.  Elizabeth’s  friend 
Susanna  Winkworth  wrote: 

The  Unitarians  in  Manchester  were,  as  a  body,  far  away 
superior  to  any  other  in  intellect,  culture  and  refinement 
of  manners,  and  certainly  did  not  come  behind  any  other 
in  active  philanthropy  and  earnest  efforts  for  social  im¬ 
provement  of  those  around  them.  Most  of  the  German 
merchants  who  were  among  our  most  intelligent  and 
agreeable  acquaintances,  belonged  either  to  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
or  Mrs.  Taylor’s  congregation;  not  that  they  were  all  of 
them  Unitarians  in  opinion,  but  because  they  found  the 
preaching  there  better  and  more  earnest,  and  the  spirit 
more  charitable  than  in  other  places  of  worship. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Elizabeth,  for  all  her  exaggera¬ 
ted  reserve  and  decorum,  had  a  religious  hunger  of  a  kind  that 
would  have  been  incomprehensible  to  a  Priestley  or  a  Martin- 
cau.  Her  natural  piety  was  not  the  passive  piety  she  showed. 
Did  Unitarianism  really  touch  her  religious  sense?  Or  is  it  not 
rather  true  that  ‘religion’  held  her  mind  at  something  under  an 
adult  level? 

It  may  be  objected  that  adult  is  not  the  word  to  apply  to 
the  beliefe  of  her  contemporaries,  Charlotte  Brontfi  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett  Browning,  but  these  beliefs  did  sustain  one  in  a 
lort  of  creative  satisfaction  and  the  other  in  a  tranquil,  if  not 
highly  creative,  happiness.  Elizabeth  Gaskell  shows  no  dynamic 
conviction  or  illusion.  She  suggests  the  devotee  of  the  most 
pathetic  of  all  religions,  a  purely  moral  religion. 

She  was  obsessed  by  the  theme  of  religious  doubt.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  she  was  also  afraid  of  it,  or  she  might  have  antici¬ 
pated  —  and  spared  us  —  Robert  Elsmere.  Her  creed  was  not, 
like  Mr.  Hale’s  in  }(orth  and  South,  too  much  for  her,  but  too 
little.  It  is  true  that  all  real  Romantics  tend  to  create  a  religion 
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rather  than  follow  one.  But  it  was  the  tragedy  of  Elizabeth  i 
Gaskell  that,  instinctively  and  by  training  devout,  she  found' 
nothing  positive,  nothing  to  feed  her  imagination,  in  submission 
to  supra-mundane  faith.  She  had  no  ecstasy. 

She  was  not  a  particularly  unhappy  woman,  despite  the  loss 
of  her  mother  and  her  only  son;  nor  a  mere  bourgeoise,  happy 
in  respectability.  Her  respectability  was  genuine  and  almost 
unconscious.  She  had  abounding  humour  in  perception  and  a 
delicate  irony: 


Mrs.  Shaw  welcomed  him  in  her  gentle  kindly  way,  which 
had  always  something  plaintive  in  it,  arising  from  the 
long  habit  of  considering  herself  a  victim  to  an  uncon¬ 
genial  marriage.  Now  that,  the  General  being  gone,  she 
had  every  good  of  life,  with  as  few  drawbacks  as  possible, 
she  had  been  rather  perplexed  to  find  an  anxiety,  if  not  a 
sorrow.  She  had,  however,  of  late  settled  upon  her  own 
health  as  a  source  of  apprehension;  she  had  a  nervous  little 
cough  whenever  she  thought  about  it;  and  some  com¬ 
plaisant  doctor  ordered  her  just  what  she  desired  — a 
winter  in  Italy.  Mrs.  Shaw  had  as  strong  wishes  as  most 
people,  but  she  never  liked  to  do  anything  from  the 
acknowledged  motive  of  her  own  good  will  and  pleasure; 
she  preferred  being  compelled  to  gratify  herself  by  some 
other  person’s  command  or  desire. 


But  she  was  not  adept  at  turning  the  humour  or  irony  on  her 
own  moral  presuppositions.  As  long  as  she  remained  upon  the 
social  surface  she  was  neither  dull  nor  turgid  —  Cranford,  for  “ 
example,  is  singularly  free  of  sentimentality.  But  neither  the  ^ 
humour  nor  the  irony  became  quite  a  harmonious  expression  ^ 
of  the  complete  personality.  She  was  a  Victorian,  not  a  con- 
temporary  of  Jane  Austen’s,  and  the  abysses  of  Romantic 
suffering  had  opened  before  her  feet.  Emma  is  genuinely  self- 
contained,  Cranford  is  arbitrarily  self-contained.  The  classicist  ^ 
correspondence  between  life  and  the  individual  had  become  * 
untenable.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  fanciful  to  suggest  that  is  why 
many  of  us  who  could  have  lived  quite  happily  in  Highbury  i 
would  not  greatly  enjoy  taking  tea  with  the  Miss  Jenkyns.  • 
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The  receding  tide  of  Romanticism  did  not  leave  Elizabeth 
Gaskcll  safe  and  sound  on  the  shores  of  Victorian  certitude  and 
compromise.  She  was  left  there,  but  not  safely.  The  brilliant, 
rather  flashy  and  insensitive  novelists  of  early  Victorianism, 
Disraeli,  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  young  Dickens  himself,  emphasize 
by  contrast  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  subfusc  quality;  but  at  this 
distance  of  time  the  contrast  should  help  us  to  understand  her 
inhibitions.  She  had  not 'their  assurance,  for  ‘on  instinct’  she 
could  not  accept  any  suppositions  comparable  with  theirs, 
or  indeed  any  suppositions  at  all,  beyond  mere  moral  conven¬ 
tions.  Just  the  transparency  which  makes  her  admirable 
4piritually  makes  her  unsatisfactory  artistically. 

For  unsatisfying,  in  the  wider  sense,  she  remains  —  how  much 
less  enjoyment  she  gives  than,  for  instance,  Trollope.  She  was 
aware,  in  her  half-conscious  depths,  that  knowledge  of  be¬ 
haviour  was  not  imaginative  mastery  of  life.  She  lacked  the 
■  intellectual  control  that  could  have  made  her  last  novel  a 
I  tenderer  and  greater  Middlemarch.  The  conventional  moral 
I  strain^  in  her  could  not  tolerate  the  play  of  free  intelligence. 

I  Again,  she  could  not  achieve  the  ‘poetry’  of  the  self-intoxicated 
Protestant  Brontfe  because  her  sensitivity  was  nourished  only 
on  negative  beliefs.  Her  spirit  was  disciplined,  not  released; 
but  the  disciplined  spirit  can  only  find  peace  on  a  plane  lower 
than  that  of  imaginative  creation.  She  was  a  happy  woman  at 
the  price  of  being  a  suppressed  artist. 

She  did  not  think  hard  enough;  and  collaterally  she  took 
aperience  too  hard.  She  was  not  a  true  satirist  —  she  did  not 
half-create,  in  the  way  of  real  satire,  the  social  tensions  she 
exploited.  She  suffered  them,  vicariously,  and  conscience,  not 
exhilaration,  took  charge.  But  the  end  of  literature,  as  Longinus 
aid  long  ago,  is  not  persuasion  but  rapture.  All  Elizabeth’s 
fine  sincerity  and  all  her  faults  are  clear  in  her  first  book,  Mary 
Barton,  which  was  published  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-eight. 
It  was  acclaimed  by  the  people  who  were  to  admire  Aurora 
I  Lagh,  and  a  good  many  others,  but  it  is  now  an  almost  forgotten 
,  locial  document.  It  was  reprinted  with  great  frequency  until 
j  the  end  of  the  century;  but  it  has  no  merits  which  were  not 

1  ‘She  wrote  to  a  friend  that  ‘of  courw  Rulh  u  a  proliibited  book  in  thh 
■  in  many  households’. 
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realized  more  artistically  in  Ruth  and  North  and  South,  the  later 
novels  of  propaganda  also  set  in  an  industrial  town. 

North  and  South,  reissued  by  Mr.  John  Lehmann,  is  not  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  Elizabeth’s  books,  but  it  repays  study 
if  one  would  get  a  clear  view  of  her  achievement.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bowen’s  stimulating  introduction  does  not  quite  make  out 
her  case  for  it  as  a  novel  instinct  with  slightly  thwarted  great¬ 
ness.  The  book  is  an  admirable  study  of  the  conflict  between 
Hampshire  grace  and  industrial  individualism,  and  it  has  in 
Margaret  Hale  a  quite  brilliant  heroine;  but  there  is  still  the 
failure  to  come  to  a  point  intellectually,  the  pulled  punch  of 
the  unassured  moralist.  It  is  that  deficiency  which  makes 
Elizabeth  Gaskell  so  difficult  to  criticize  effectually  for  readers 
who  are  not  her  students,  because  it  makes  her  so  difficult  to 
quote  pertinently.  The  satisfying  passage  does  not  come.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  there  is  evasion  of  realities  in  religion  and 
realities  in  sex,  as  that  the  author  is  not  deliberately  conscious. 
The  impulse  to  completeness  is  lacking:  the  writer  all-too- 
conscientiously  bludgeons  herself  with  violent  and  disagreeable 
incident,  not  too  well  reproduced,  but  she  does  not  focus 
passion  intellectually. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Elizabeth’s  strongest,  truest  and  least 
inhibited  feeling  should  have  been  for  place  and  the  atmosphere 
of  place.  The  chief  character  in  several  of  her  novels  is  Man¬ 
chester;  Knutsford,  the  little  Cheshire  town  of  her  quiet 
girlhood,  is  far  more  widely  celebrated  than  any  of  her  men 
and  women,  and  everywhere  the  influence  of  her  country 
scenes  broods  as  a  gracious  presence  over  her  work.  With 
places  she  is  never  uncomfortable,  never  lapses  into  the  moral 
or  morbid.  The  element  that  really  gives  The  Life  of  CharlotU 
Bronte  its  abiding  readability  —  and  after  all  it  has  never  been 
superseded  —  is  her  feeling  for  windswept  Haworth  and  the 
Yorkshire  moors,  not  her  rather  limited  sympathy  with,  and 
knowledge  of,  the  disorderly  Bronte  genius.  Through  the  whole 
of  her  real  work,  from  the  lovely  opening  of  The  Moorlead 
Cottage  to  the  rural  interludes  of  Wives  and  Daughters,  she  never 
falters  in  her  appreciation  of  the  English  scene  and  —  what  is 
perhaps  a  little  surprising  —  she  never  subjectifies  it.  One 
famous  novel,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  seems  to  me  to  combine  a  complete 


ltd  triumph  in  animating  inanimate  nature,  whether  land  or  sea, 
with  an  equally  complete  failure  in  dialogue  and  human  char- 
one  acter.  1  have  the  sense  that  place  is  a  living  reality,  whether  it 
udy  is  the  old  Yorkshire  fishing-port  of  Whitby  or  the  icy  Northern 
iza-  seas  of  the  harpooners  or  the  Southern  monastery  of  St. 
out  Sepulchre’s.  But  as  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  story,  I  am 
eat-  afraid  I  must  plead  critical  abdication  —  or  aberration.  I  have 
reen  never  been  able  to  read  Sylvia's  Lovers  with  comfort,  and  with  all 
s  in  respect  to  several  excellent  critics  of  Elizabeth  Gaskell  — 
the  including  the  latest.  Miss  Hopkins  —  the  characters  and  con- 
h  of  versations  remind  me  hopelessly  of  the  novels  of  Morley 
aka  Roberts  and  even  of  Cold  Comfort  Farm. 

den  Miss  Hopkins  has  embarked  on  the  first  serious  life  of 
It  to  Elizabeth  at  a  terrible  disadvantage,  as  the  intimate  documents 
It  is  are  lacking.  Her  biography  is  quite  good  enough  to  make  one 
and  wish  it  were  even  better;  but  her  zeal  has  of  necessity  been 
nous,  driven  into  bibliographical  elucidation,  in  which  field  she  has 
-too- 1  done  excellent  and  conscientious  work.  The  problems  of  mid- 
:able  1  Victorian  periodical  writing,  especially  with  a  Charles  Dickens 
focus  as  one’s  editor,  are  nicely  pointed.  Critically  Miss  Hopkins  has 
[  added  very  little  to  the  recent  short  book  on  Mrs.  Gaskell  by 
least  Miss  Yvonne  ffrench,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  emotion- 
iherel  ally  detached  from  her  subject.  As  to  the  influences  that 
Man-  moulded  Elizabeth’s  sensibility.  Miss  Hopkins  is  hopelessly 
quiet  I  handicapped  by  the  destruction  of  the  early  letters.  It  is  clear 
men  I  that  the  novelist’s  whole  outlook  was  dominated  by  her  religious 
untry  upbringing  —  and  its  limitations  —  and  all  specific  evidence  of 
With  her  early  religious  development,  or  failure  to  develop,  is  wanting, 
noral  It  is  essential  to  all  inquiry  into  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  failure  to 
arlotu  become  a  major  novelist,  or  even  to  all  assessment  of  her 
been  achievement  as  an  artist  in  miniature,  to  inquire  why  she  had 
d  the  no  force  of  inner  conviction.  Her  work  is  typical  of  the  partial 
L,  and  artist,  and  it  has  traces  of  the  inginue.  She  grew  to  be  a  woman 
whole  in  an  age  of  difficult  transition.  The  middle  classes  were  becom- 
mlani  ing  smug.  Their  accession  to  political  supremacy  in  1832  and 
never  their  disgust  with  the  Regency  court  and  its  sequelae  were 
hat  is  determining  factors.  Women  who  aspired  to  literature  were 
One  more  sensitive  than  others  to  these  trends,  for  the  idea  that 
nplete  women  really  ought  not  to  write,  and  must  only  write  as 
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moralists,  was  very  prevalent.  They  were  patronized  and 
austerely  censored.  Anonymity  was  indeed  the  order  of  the  day. 
Maria  Edgeworth  atoned  for  two  brilliant  and  quite  unmoral 
stories  of  Irish  life  with  half  a  century  of  tedious  moral  fables. 

Miss  Hopkins  may  not  agree  that  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  work  is 
disappointing,  that  given  the  rare  quality  of  her  mind  and  her 
gifts  it  show^  a  considerable  frustration.  A  certain  transatlantic 
bonhomie  —  surely  she  writes  with  an  American  accent?  — 
impels  her  to  champion  Elizabeth  against  the  march  of  time. 

It  is  quite  true  that  she  is  nowadays  neglected  and  even  under-  I 
estimated;  but  none  the  less.  Miss  Hopkins  is  not  attentive 
enough  to  the  causes  that  may  obliterate  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s 
work  in  the  long  run.  Miss  Hopkins  might  not  agree  —  though 
1  think  she  would  —  that  the  foiling  of  a  religious  temperament 
has  produced  a  rather  negative  sensitiveness  and  a  failure  of 
creative  freedom.  But  Miss  Hopkins  is  far  from  definite  —  far  ; 
from  convinced  —  about  what  in  the  novels  really  most  deserves  i 
or  is  mc«t  likely  to  survive: 

Where  the  literary  product  is  large  [she  writes]  there  are 
bound  to  be  inequalities;  it  cannot  ail  be  on  a  superlative  [ 
level.  It  may  be,  and  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the 
variety  of  her  talents  stood  in  her  way.  As  Edmund  Gosse 
once  put  it,  ‘she  suffers  from  having  done  too  many  things 
weir.  That  is,  she  tried  her  hand  at  too  many  genres.  But 
out  of  the  medley  rose  some  supremely  good  things. 

Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  output  was  not  really  large  for  a  novelist, 
though  one  must  set  against  that  the  fact  that  it  was  virtually 
contained  in  a  period  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  Her 
tragically  sudden  death  during  the  last  chapter  of  Wives  and 
Daughters  remains  mysterious;  and  it  is  probable  that  with  her  , 
many  pre-occupations  she  overworked  and  overworried  herself. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Elizabeth  Gaskell  was  very  ] 

remarkable  for  variety  of  any  kind:  she  exhibits  the  one  , 

consistent  merit  of  being  Elizabeth  Gaskell.  Her  unvaried,  j 

unveiled  sensibility  is  the  strength  and  limitation  of  everything 
she  wrote.  To  try  one’s  hand  at  too  many  genres  is  not  the  , 

same  thing  as  to  do  many  things  well.  She  did  very  few  things  ] 
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well,  but  her  quality  was  unmistakable,  'fhe  supremely  good 
things,  surely,  are  her  sensitiveness,  sympathy  with  human 
nature,  humour,  playfulness,  and  insight  into  not-too-complex 
character,  above  all  acute  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  the  English 
scene  at  its  best.  But  her  vision  of  life  was  confined  within  her 
own  instinctive  feminine  sympathies;  she  never  created  an  ob¬ 
jective,  dramatized  world  in  which  men  and  women  live 
without  revealing  the  lineaments  of  their  creator.  To  go  no 
further  afield,  it  is  possible  to  read  page  after  page  of  Middle- 
march  and  feel  the  intercourse  of  men  and  women  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  intellectual  currents  that  seem  to  have  an  existence  of 
their  own  without  recalling  George  Eliot.  Cousin  Phillis  is  a 
delightful  book,  with  singularly  few  faults  proceeding  from 
any  flaw  in  the  artistic  purity,  but  all  the  time  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  this  is  happening  in  the  world  of  Elizabeth 
Gaskell,  it  is  conditioned  by  the  consciousness  of  an  early 
Victorian  woman  of  rather  restricted  moral  and  intellectual 


She  has  been  bespattered  by  Swinburne,  Gosse,  Miss  Hop¬ 
kins  and  other  rather  careless  writers  with  adjectives  of  praise 
such  as  strong,  tender,  true,  dramatic,  which  tend  in  conjunction 
to  give  an  emotional  impression  that  obscures  precise  criticism. 
(‘Strong  and  tender  hand’  is  Swinburne’s  phrase.)  But  though 
Elizabeth  is  always  tender  and  (in  her  artistic  passages)  true, 
she  is  not  really  strong,  if  that  implies  secure  and  detached 
mastery,  and  surely  not  ‘dramatic’  which  would  involve  an 
altogether  more  restrained  and  deliberate  technique  of  present¬ 
ation.  We  cannot  suspend  our  belief  that  we  are  being  told  a 
story:  we  almost  hear  the  reader’s  voice.  Drama  requires  not 
only  a  sense  of  character,  but  a  sense  of  development  and 
situation.  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  figures  rarely  develop  through 
experience;  and  she  is  not  good  at  crises.  (Consider  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hale  or  Cynthia’s  jilting  of  Roger  Hamley.)  It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  an  author  less  capable  of  being  adapted,  in  any  shapie 
or  form,  for  the  stage  —  which  is,  of  course,  a  mercy  from  one 
point  of  view. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  development  in  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s 
characters;  and  it  is  not  much  easier  to  trace  development  in 
her,  a  mature  woman  when  she  began  to  publish  in  earnest,  and 
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dying  at  55,  prematurely  old  in  body,  though  not  in  mind.  She 
remains,  like  her  men  and  women,  fast  bound  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  her  temperament.  Wives  and  Daughters^  which  is,  after 
all,  a  masterpiece,  exhibits  a  growth  in  care  and  a  psychological 
deepening  —  she  had  been  gradually  abandoning  her  moral 
pot-boiler  novel  —  and  there  is  a  sustained  delicacy  and 
subtlety  in  the  handling  of  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick  rarely  rivalled 
in  English  fiction  between  the  time  of  Richardson  and  the 
dawn  of  the  modem  psychological  novel.  And  the  insight  is  set 
off  with  a  lightness,  a  sparkle  without  hardness  or  malice,  which 
even  June  Austen  does  not  quite  attain.  Within  the  range  of 
what  her  author  herself  once  rather  naively  called  ‘mild 
literature’  Cynthia  is  complete  and  perfect.  Her  mother,  the 
second  Mrs.  Gibson,  is  a  recognized  success  in  the  comical-nasty, 
and  as  the  presentation  of  her  steers  perfectly  between  the 
boisterous  and  the  low-toned,  achieving  a  consistent  vivacity 
of  light  satire,  she  must  be  ranked  very  high  in  the  order  of  non- 
dramatic  comedy.  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  humour  does  not  have 
its  being  in  the  world  of  Rabelais  or  Moli^re,  it  does  not  reach 
out  to  include  sex  and  religion  and  vice;  but  the  comedy  of 
Wives  and  Daughters  is  far  from  artificial:  it  amuses  through 
sensitivity  and  not  by  a  designed  suspension  of  sensitivity.  It  is  • 
not  only  spontaneous,  it  is  naturally  related  to  a  serious  theme, 
though  it  is  as  comedy  that  the  book  survives  in  the  reader’s 
memory.  The  more  solid  characters  of  the  central  quartette, 
Mr.  —  or  as  we  should  say.  Doctor  —  Gibson  and  his  daughter 
Mollie  move  a  shade  more  lightly  and  easily  than  the  serious 
characters  of  the  earlier  novels,  and  as  they  are  extremely  1 
convincing  as  well  as  sympathetic  the  group,  reinforced  by  the 
very  able  study  of  the  old  Tory  Squire  Hamley,  is  easily 
Elizabeth’s  most  solid  achievement.  It  is  a  pity,  of  course,  that 
as  the  novel  is  so  conspicuously  centred  in  the  doctor’s  second 
marriage,  the  real  intimacies  of  the  marriage  remain  unimagined 
and  almost  unimaginable,  but  there  again  we  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  Elizabeth  did  not  take  her  artistic  function  quite 
seriously.  Though  the  novel  has  little  vital  action  or  progress, 
it  revolves  very  smoothly  —  far  more  convincingly  than  any  of 
its  forenmners.  The  Gaskell  stories  are  not  driven  forward  by 
the  compulsive  power  of  any  inner  idea,  but  in  Wives  and 
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—  we  can  recognize  in  this  attractive,  lovable,  rather  wasted 
woman  of  genius  one  who  reflected  with  absolute  honesty 
(though  the  mirror  was  sometimes  blurred)  the  life  around  her. 
Her  great  contemporaries,  with  their  wider  vision,  who  have 
given  us  so  much  more  delight,  also  mislead  us  more  vitally.  In 
her  social  judgment,  Elizabeth  Gaskell  never  lost  proportion. 
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No  Beginning  and  No  End: 
Hemingway  and  Death* 

FREDERICK  J.  HOFFMAN 

IN  her  novel  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  Willa  Gather  has 
several  observations  about  human  death  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  takes  place.  On  one  occasion  a  Father  Lucero 
receives  his  last  sacrament,  after  confession:  ‘The  ceremony 
calmed  the  tormented  man,  and  he  lay  quiet  with  his  hands 
folded  on  his  breast.’  This  ceremony  is  significant  not  only  for 
him  but  for  those  who  attend  him  in  his  last  moments:  ‘Watch¬ 
ing  beside  a  death-bed  was  not  a  hardship  for  them,  but  a 
privilege,  —  in  the  case  of  a  dying  priest  it  was  a  distinction.*  In 
those  days.  Miss  Gather  says  (she  is  speaking  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  of  the  south-western  United  States), 

death  had  a  solemn  social  importance.  It  was  not  regarded 
as  a  moment  when  certain  bodily  organs  ceased  to  function, 
but  as  a  dramatic  climax,  a  moment  when  the  soul  made 
its  entrance  into  the  next  world,  passing  in  full  conscious¬ 
ness  through  a  lowly  door  to  an  unimaginable  scene. 
Among  the  watchers  there  was  always  the  hope  that  the 
'  dying  man  might  reveal  something  of  what  he  alone  could 
see;  that  his  countenance,  if  not  his  lips,  would  speak,  and 
on  his  features  would  fall  some  light  or  shadow  from 
beyond  . .  .* 

These  words,  published  two  years  before  Hemingway’s  A 
Farewell  to  Arms  (1929),  have  a  source  and  an  orientation 
radically  different  from  Hemingway’s.  Death  Comes  for  the 
Archbishop  celebrates  the  triumph  of  a  simple  and  serene  faith 
over  the  hardships  of  terrain  and  society;  elsewhere  Miss 
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‘A  paper  read  at  the  iq^i  session  of  the  Modem  Language  Association,  Detroit 
December  37th,  1951. 

*  Death  Cunts  for  the  Archbishop,  New  York,  1937,  p.  194. 
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Gather  has  spoken  of  her  rejection  of  the  modem  world:  sheP 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  crassness,  its  vulgarity  and  it' 
violence.  In  1936,  looking  back  upon  her  first  introduction  to| 
the  widow  of  James  T.  Fields,  she  spoke  of  the  passing  of  that] 
gracious  life  in  the  home  at  148  Charles  Street.  The  house  hadj 
since  been  replaced  by  a  garage,  its  stark  vulgarity  superseding  | 
the  ‘softly  lighted  drawing-room,  and  the  dining-table  where  I 
Learning  and  Talent  met,  enjoying  good  food  and  good  wit  andj 
rare  vintages,  looking  confidently  forward  to  the  growth  of  their! 
country  in  the  finer  amenities  of  life’.*  Somehow,  ‘The  world j 
broke  in  two  in  1922  or  thereabouts  . . .’  and  she  thought  it  notj 
unlikely  that  the  first  World  War  had  been  at  least  partially! 
responsible.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  had  proved  a  source  of 
renewal  for  one  of  her  heroes,  Claude  Wheeler  of  One  of  0m\ 
(1922),  it  was  nevertheless  blamed  for  having  radically  altered 
twentieth-century  tastes,  habits  and  points  of  view.  She  was 
not  explicit  about  this,  only  vaguely  resentful;  she  did  not  try  to 
explain  why  the  change  had  taken  place,  but  rather  retreated 
from  the  world  which  had  suffered  it,  retiring  to  a  place  where 
traditional  securities  were  still  an  important  means  of  defining ; 
and  governing  human  behaviour.  I 

To  Miss  Gather  the  modern  world  was  one  in  which  death 
and  life  had  lost  what  she  thought  was  a  peculiarly  precious 
and  meaningful  relationship.  The  extreme  form  of  imbalance 
between  death  and  life  is  caused  by  violence;  but  there  are,  of 
course,  forms  and  degrees  of  violence.  The  most  widely  dis¬ 
parate  forms  are  violence  caused  by  ‘strong  emotion’  and  that 
made  possible  by  efficient  technological  means.  Of  the  first 
Miss  Gather  feels  that  the  securities  have  their  own  emotional 
means  of  combating  it;  but  there  is  no  real  way  out  of  the  agony, 
the  shock,  the  meaninglessness  of  the  second.  The  hero  of  Om 
of  Ours,  though  he  died  in  combat,  carried  his  glory  and  his 
illusion  intact  to  his  grave:  ‘  “He  died  believing  his  own  country 
better  than  it  is,  and  France  better  than  any  country  can  ever 
be”.’*  We  can  scarcely  hope  to  find  in  Miss  Gather’s  work  a 
proper  explanation  of  the  loss  of  such  illusions.  The  very  feeling 
of  disillusionment  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  person  who 


*  Not  Under  Forfy,  New  York,  1936,  p.  73. 


*  One  of  Ours,  New  York, 
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could  so  readily  move  out  of  the  world  in  which  that  feeling 
dominated. 

One  of  the  most  radical  changes  in  modem  literary  sensibility 
can  be  described  as  the  symbolic  injury.  The  circumstances  in 
which  such  an  injury  occurs  are  almost  invariably  violent,  and 
the  violence,  while  not  entirely  unexpected,  comes  as  a  surprise, 
as  a  shock,  to  the  person  injured.  There  are  some  evidences  of 
security  even  here,  though  these  are  quite  superficial,  not  at  the 
heart  of  the  experience.  The  hero  may  be  with  soldiers  whom 
he  knows,  with  whom  he  talks,  and  eats  an  improvised  meal. 
Beyond  this  scene,  there  are  the  love  and  the  religion  he  has 
left,  which  should  give  him  some  feeling  of  security.  About  him 
there  are  many  threatening  noises,  and  these  bear  promise  of 
violent  injury  or  death.  If  one  of  them  should  come  near,  to 
actualize  the  danger,  that  is  an  accident;  but  the  accident  is  the 
result,  not  of  mere  chance,  but  of  impersonal  misfortune 
impersonally  caused.  The  injury,  when  it  comes,  is  a  form  of 
death  whether  the  victim  survives  it  or  not.  Hemingway  once 
spoke  of  his  own  injury,  on  the  night  of  July  8th,  1918,  as  a 
death  (it  is  important  too  that  the  injury  should  occur  at  night). 
‘I  died  then,’  he  is  reported  by  Malcolm  Cowley  as  having  said, 
‘I  felt  my  soul  or  something  coming  right  out  of  my  body,  like 
you’d  pull  a  silk  handkerchief  out  of  a  pocket  by  one  comer. 
It  flew  around  and  then  came  back  and  went  in  again  and  I 
wasn’t  dead  anymore!’*  According  to  Ezra  Pound’s  version, 
told  to  John  Peale  Bishop,  Hemingway  ‘had  lain  four  days 
under  the  d6bris  of  the  trench’  before  he  was  rescued;  this,  adds 
Bishop,  ‘is  one  day  longer  underground  than  Lazarus’.* 
Though  the  facts  of  this  account  may  not  be  true,  they  do  have 
a  symbolic  meaning:  Hemingway’s  ‘awareness  of  death’,  his 
experience  of  it,  had  led  to  a  form  of  rebirth,  had  ‘separated’ 
him  from  his  (as  well  as  from  Nick  Adams’s)  American  past, 
from  the  Middle  West.  The  experience  of  the  wound  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  had  happened  radically  altered 
Hemingway’s  entire  view  of  the  world  he  re-entered.  He  had 

*  ‘A  Portrait  of  Mister  Papa’,  in  Ernest  Hemingwqjr:  The  Mm  and  His  Work,  ed. 
J.  K.  M.,  McCaffery,  New  York,  1950,  p.  47.  First  published.  Li/e,  January  10th, 
'949- 

*‘The  Missing  AH’,  in  ibid.,  p.  302.  First  published.  The  Virginia  Quarter^ 
tefiew.  Winter  1937. 
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therefore  to  find  a  different  perspective  from  which  to  view  and 
judge  that  world. 

The  most  important  consequence  of  a  traumatic  shock  is  that 
the  experience  which  has  caused  it  is  recalled  again  and  again. 
It  is  not  that  the  victim  enjoys  the  experience  and  so  wishes  it 
repeated,  but  rather  that  initially  it  has  thrown  him  entirely 
off  guard  and  he  has  therefore  been  unable  to  adjust  to  it.  The 
more  violent,  the  less  expected,  the  experience  has  been,  the 
more  liable  it  is  to  such  compulsive  repetition,  which  is  in  all 
seriousness  a  long  and  painful  means  of  reaching  a  stage  of 
complete  adjustment.  A  deep  injury  to  the  body  suggests  a 
comparably  severe  injury  to  the  psychic  nature.  The  injured 
man  will  not  rest  until  he  has  found  what  is  to  him  a  meaningful 
and  original  pattern  of  adjustment.  The  shock  often  has  other 
effects:  for  one,  it  may  upset  his  confidence  in  the  past  —  his  own 
past  and  the  social  past  of  which  he  has  been  a  part.  The 
experience  is  itself  almost  equivalent  to  a  death;  since  this  is 
true,  what  follows  will  amount  to  a  new  and  a  different  life. 
The  man  who  survives  violence  is  often  quite  remarkably 
different  from  the  man  who  has  never  experienced  it. 

The  symbolic  wound  has  affected  a  large  share  of  Heming¬ 
way’s  fiction.  Its  distinguishing  features  are  the  shock  of  the 
actual  experience,  the  sudden  cutting  away  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  and  securities  (which  do  survive,  but  only  in  fragmentary 
form),  the  mystery  and  impersonality  of  its  source,  the  anger, 
fear,  and  helplessness  that  are  part  of  the  reaction  to  it.  The 
wound  is  ‘unreasonable’;  that  is,  the  victim  cannot  satisfactorily 
or  reasonably  understand  why  ‘it  has  happened  to  him'.  It  gives 
him  a  profound  distrust  of  those  who  —  remote  from  the  exper¬ 
ience  itself  —  try  to  formulate  explanations  or  assurances  con¬ 
cerning  it.  They  are  obviously  ‘faking’;  they  don’t  know  what 
they  are  talking  about;  if  they  had  had  any  experience  like 
it,  they  would  not  talk  at  all,  and  they  would  most  certainly  not 
try  to  speak  of  dignity  or  glory  or  sacrifice,  because  these  words 
are  almost  invariably  betrayed  when  tested  by  reality.  But 
some  definition  of  a  man’s  life  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  care  about 
surviving,  and  this  definition  is  hard  to  formulate  when  so  many 
useful  words  and  expressions  have  defaulted. 

The  memory  of  the  war  haunts  Hemingway’s  earliest  fiction; 
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many  of  the  stories  of  Nick  Adams’s  youth  in  In  Our  Time  arc 
given  in  terms  of  his  author’s  own  experience  with  violence. 
The  securities  provided  by  Nick’s  father  and  mother  and  by  the 
natural  setting  are  never  free  of  the  tortured  comment  which 
the  sketches  of  war  and  violence  offer.  In  fact,  these  sketches 
act  as  a  sombre,  brooding  supervisory  deity  in  the  affairs  of  Nick 
Adams.  His  father’s  assurances  may  have  been  adequate  before 
the  injury  occurred,  but  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  exorcizing 
the  nightmarish  spirit  which  returns  after  each  of  the  Adams 
stories.  ‘There  was  no  end  and  no  beginning’  in  the  Greek 
retreat  described  in  ‘Chapter  Two’  of  In  Our  Time,  a  sketch 
immediately  after  the  story  ‘Indian  Camp’,  in  which  there  have 
been  both  beginning  and  end;  the  emotional  response  to  birth 
and  death  is  governed  by  Nick’s  own  ability  to  accept  the 
security  of  his  father’s  competence  as  a  doctor  and  of  the  quiet 
natural  setting  of  the  early  morning:  ‘. . .  sitting  in  the  stem  of 
the  boat  with  his  father  rowing,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  he  would 
never  die’.'  The  ‘absolutely  perfect  barricade’  of  ‘Chapter 
Four’  and  the  garden  wall  of  ‘Chapter  Three’  both  lead  to 
‘perfect’  deaths,  containing  in  them  elements  of  shock  and 
accident  and  managed  as  they  are  through  ingenuity  and  skill, 
with  a  total  lack  of  emotion  or  passion.  ‘It  was  simply  priceless’, 
and  ‘we  were  frightfully  put  out  when  we  heard  the  flank  had 
gone  and  we  had  to  fall  back’.  These  remarks  are  a  form  of 
compulsive  repetition;  in  placing  them  in  the  context  of  In  Our 
Time,  Hemingway  skilfully  explains  the  meaning  of  his  title:  in 
our  time,  he  says  in  effect,  a  return  to  the  past  of  Nick’s  boyhood 
is  never  free  of  the  shock  and  the  wound.  Almost  everything 
that  happens  to  Nick  Adams  in  the  stories  seems  accounted  for 
amply;  he  has  a  way  of  adjusting  to  the  horror  that  penetrates 
his  world  from  ‘the  outside’,  or  he  can  get  away  from  it  —  he 
can  ‘get  out  of  this  town’  or  just  ‘not  think  about  it’.  But  in 
‘Chapter  Six’  of  In  Our  Time  Nick  himself  experiences  ‘the 
wound’:  ‘Nick  sat  against  the  wall  of  the  church  where  they  had 
dragged  him  to  be  clear  of  machine-gun  fire  in  the  street.  Both 
legs  stuck  out  awkwardly.  He  had  been  hit  in  the  spine.’  He 
talks  to  Rinaldi,  who  ‘lay  face  downward  against  the  wall’, 


tion; 


*  ‘In  Our  Time’,  in  The  Viking  PorUMe  Htmmgwof,  edited  by  Malcolm  Cowley, 
New  York,  1944,  p.  376.  Pint  published,  1925. 
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about  the  end  of  his  commitment  to  the  war,  about  his  having 
paid  his  debt,  and  about  his  ‘separate  peace’/  All  of  In  Our 
Time  is  an  early  testimony  to  the  powerful  influence  of  ‘the 
unreasonable  wound’.  The  most  impjortant  meaning  of  that 
book  is  not  its  portrayal  of  a  placid  boyhood  but  the  exercise 
of  a  sensibility  profoundly  changed  by  violence.  Even  the  sparse 
symbolism  employed  in  the  book  contributes  to  that  impression: 
the  garden  wall,  the  ‘absolutely  perfect  obstacle’,  and  the  wall 
of  the  church  are  alike  in  underscoring  the  helplessness  of  the 
war’s  circumstance;  the  rain  falls  grimly  upon  the  refugees  as 
they  make  their  way  out  of  Adrianople,  and  upon  the  six 
cabinet  ministers  who  are  shot  against  the  wall  of  a  hospital.  At 
the  end,  we  see  not  Nick  Adams  but  the  war,  not  tradition  and 
the  church  but  the  wall  and  the  rain;  Nick’s  position  against  the 
wall  of  the  church  is  an  important  sign  of  his  initiation  into  the 
reality  of  the  ‘outside’;  a  wall  usually  suggests  protection,  but 
‘in  our  time’  it  has  become  an  object  to  prevent  safety  and 
security. 

A  Farewell  to  Arms  contains  the  fullest  account  of  this  kind  (rf 
death.  Lieutenant  Henry’s  wound  is  itself  received  in  terms 
roughly  similar  to  those  of  Hemingway’s  actual  experience.  Very 
important  too  are  certain  facts  of  the  novel’s  war  setting: 
Gorizia,  the  ‘nice’  town,  with  its  hospitals,  its  cafds,  its  two 
brothels  (one  reserved  for  the  officers),  its  artillery  ‘up  side 
streets’.  The  two  important  ministers  to  the  faith  and  security 
of  the  soldiers  are  the  priest  and  Rinaldi,  the  surgeon.  Dominat¬ 
ing  the  town  are  the  artillery  pieces,  which  in  the  summer  are 
‘covered  with  green  branches’  to  disguise  them  as  part  of  the 
landscape.  In  the  mountains,  at  the  front,  they  are  hidden  finom 
view,  and  only  the  ‘round  puffs’  of  smoke  can  be  seen:  ‘You  saw 
the  flash,  then  heard  the  crack,  then  saw  the  smoke  ball  distort 
and  thin  in  the  wind.’*  The  gims,  the  surgeon  and  the  brotheb 
all  act  to  reduce  life  at  the  front  to  its  secular  minimum;  in  these 
circumstances  the  priest  is  always  ‘five  against  one,’  as  Rinaldi 
says.  It  is  hard,  therefore,  for  the  priest’s  advice  to  be  taken 
seriously;  his  remarks  are  not  quite  like  the  patriotic  phrases  of 
the  battle  police,  but  they  are  heard  by  Lieutenant  Henry  with 

*  The  Viking  PortabU  Htmingwof,  p.  387. 

*  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  New  York,  1929,  p.  192. 
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embarrassment,  and  sometimes  with  boredom.  The  most 
crucial  of  all  Hemingway’s  explorations  of  the  military  con¬ 
dition  is  his  description  of  the  retreat  from  Caporetto  (Book 
Three).  The  retreat  begins  in  an  orderly  enough  fashion,  but 
as  it  proceeds  the  sense  of  order  dissolves.  It  becomes  ‘unreason¬ 
able’;  Italians  fire  on  Italians;  Germans  break  through  the 
lines;  the  carabinieri  suspect  impartially  and  kill  the  innocent. 
In  the  landscape  of  unreason  of  which  this  section  of  the  novel 
gives  a  brilliant  description,  Lieutenant  Henry  loses  all  sense 
of  personal  dedication  to  his  fellow  soldiers,  abandons  his  feeling 
of  responsibility  to  the  army,  and  breaks  out  of  the  trap  the  war 
has  laid  for  him.  From  then  on  he  links  his  fate  with  only  a  few 
persons,  and  they  serve  his  emotional  needs  and  protect  him 
from  dangers. 

All  of  this  does  not,  however,  save  him  from  ultimate  defeat; 
it  is  important  to  see  this  defeat  in  terms  of  the  ‘unreasonable 
wound’  received  earlier.  The  death  of  Catherine  Barkley, 
however  remote  its  setting  from  that  of  the  war,  is  placed  in 
sharp  equation  with  the  defeating  and  confusing  terror  of  the 
war  itself.  The  long,  slow,  almost  monotonous  life  of  waiting  in 
Switzerland  is  designed  to  intensify  the  terror  and  bitterness  of 
the  final  scene.  The  two  deaths  of  that  scene  are  an  excruciat¬ 
ing  addition  to  the  evidence  of  impersonal  cruelty  the  novel  as 
a  whole  provides.  The  child  is  stillborn  and  the  mother  dies  in 
her  attempt  to  give  him  life.  Here  there  is  no  priest  to  speak  of 
God  and  love;  there  is  only  the  death  and  the  rain  outside  on 
the  walk  back  to  the  hotel.  More  important,  Catherine’s  death 
is  another  example  of  the  ‘unreasonable  wound’,  more  pathetic 
really  because  it  defeats  a  plan  to  which  Lieutenant  Henry  has 
irrevocably  committed  himself. 

A  Farewell  to  Arms  affords  a  remarkably  complete  view  of  the 
‘modem  death’  about  which  Miss  Cather  had  been  so  critical. 
Superficially,  Lieutenant  Henry  may  be  said  to  have  had  an 
honourable  choice’  of  two  equally  persuasive  and  practicable 
inodes  of  action.  Actually,  the  choices  are  neither  persuasive 
I  nor  practicable.  The  war  itself  gives  only  one  kind  of  answer  to 
I  die  questions  posed  by  those  living  at  its  centre:  the  shock,  the 
mrprise,  the  helpless  anger  are  present  three  times  in  the  novel 
-  when  Lieutenant  Henry  is  wounded,  at  the  end  of  the  retreat, 
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and  in  Catherine’s  death  in  Switzerland.  The  setting  of  the  ‘c 
war  —  of  the  guns  hidden  in  the  mountains  and  dealing  inv  at 
personally  in  death  —  dominates  Hemingway’s  fiction  through-  ol 
out  the  postwar  decade.  To  this  spectre  priest,  surgeon  and  cc 
other  men  of  skill  or  good  intention  pay  a  futile  and  desperate  d< 
heed,  but  adjustment  to  the  violent  and  incalculable  death  tfa 
which  is  its  gift  cannot  be  made  with  the  help  of  any  of  them  ai 
With  the  feeling  that  he  must  understand  and  honestly  account  wl 
for  this  condition,  Hemingway  came  to  Paris  early  in  the  19201  m 
to  learn  how  to  write;  he  found  that  the  greatest  difficulty,  d( 
‘aside  from  knowing  truly  what  you  really  felt,  rather  than  what 
you  were  supposed  to  feel,  and  had  been  taught  to  feel,  was  to 
put  down  what  really  happened  in  action;  . . .’  He  wanted  to 
begin  with  ‘the  simplest  things,  and  one  of  the  simplest  thingi 
of  all  and  the  most  fundamental  is  violent  death’.  The  only 
place  to  see  that  happen,  ‘now  that  the  wars  were  over,  was  ia 
the  bullring . .  The  consequences  of  this  interest  are  testified 
to  both  in  Death  in  the  Afternoon  (1932)  and  in  The  Sun  Also  Rise 
(1926).  In  the  total  design  of  the  bullfight,  as  in  its  details  of 
risk,  grace,  danger  and  death,  Hemingway  seems  to  havt 
found  the  perfect  palliative  to  the  bewilderment  and  terror  fdt 
by  the  victims  of  the  ‘unreasonable  wound’.  The  key  to  Hem¬ 
ingway’s  interest  in  the  bullfight  seems  to  be  the  artifid^ 
nature  of  its  design;  quite  aside  from  the  very  real  danger  of 
death  that  it  poses  for  the  matador,  it  is  true  that  he  creata, 
manipulates,  and  controls  that  danger.  It  is  the  only  art,  ht 
said  in  Death  in  the  Afternoon,  ‘in  which  the  artist  is  in  danger  of 
death  and  in  which  the  degree  of  brilliance  in  the  performana 
is  left  to  the  fighter’s  honour’.*  Here  there  was  nothing  un¬ 
reasonable;  there  were  no  surprises,  no  tragedies  that  could  not 
be  explained  as  the  result  of  fear,  ignorance,  or  mere  graceles- 
ness.  Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  usage  and  circum¬ 
stance  (tradition  and  ‘present  danger’),  it  was  possible  to 
evaluate  courage  and  virtue,  ‘purity  of  line’  and  ‘grace  under 
pressure’.  The  bullfight  had  a  simplified  past  and  a  continuooi, 
ritualized  present.  It  was  above  all  possible  to  measure,  to 
gauge,  human  emotions  within  a  set  of  brilliantly  fortiMd 

*  Dioth  M  tin  Afternoon,  New  York,  1932,  p.  2. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  91. 
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le  ‘calculated  risks’.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  Hemingway  was 
V  attracted  to  the  simplicity  of  the  matador-heroes,  to  their  lack 
1-  of  sophistication,  and  to  their  constant  preoccupation  with  the 
id  concrete  details  of  their  own  task  and  craft.  This  simplicity  of 
te  dedication  —  that  is,  among  those  fighters  who  were  ‘the  real 
th  thing’  —  when  circumstances  were  right  and  when  acts  of  grace 
TL  and  courage  were  sympathetically  seen  and  understood,  led  to 
nt  what  for  Hemingway  was  a  meaningful  ritual  for  his  time,  the 
:oi  most  meaningful  he  was  able  to  find  during  the  first  postwar 
ty,  decade. 

lat  The  strength  of  his  interest  in  Spain  and  in  the  bullfights  is 
to  fully  seen  in  the  novel.  The  Sun  Also  Rises.  This  novel  is  a  bril- 
to  liant  improvisation  of  a  moral  point  of  view,  largely  because  of 
iigi|  that  interest.  That  the  com’ia  was  a  specious  resolution  of  post- 
oly  j  war  ills  and  that  it  could  not,  because  of  its  artificiality,  really 
I  b  i  take  the  place  of  religion  or  become  a  substitute  tradition  does 
ied  not  necessarily  nullify  its  importance.  The  bullfight  contributes 
tsft  P  both  a  criticism  and  a  corrective  to  the  persons  involved  in  the 
5  of  atmosphere  of  postwar  life.  It  is  an  ideal  measure  of  that 
avt  I  group’s  inadequacy;  and,  in  the  end,  it  profoundly  influences 
fdtl  certain  persons  and  certain  actions.  The  bullfight  marked  an 
cm- 1  ideal  unity  of  specific  detail  with  formal  tradition,  a  unity 
ciall  lacking  in  the  lives  of  the  expatriates.  The  past  had  in  the 
r  of  I  former  case  preserved  a  matador’s  naivety,  his  purity  and  his 
itei,  lionour’ ;  the  requirements  of  the  fight  itself  meant  that  he  had 
,  he  always  to  renew  his  caution,  his  skill  and  his  courage,  with  each 
ar  of  new  appearance  in  the  ring.  While  the  procedures  were  largely 
ma  fixed  by  tradition,  there  was  nothing  lifeless  or  mechanical  or 
un-  meaningless  in  any  of  them.  The  motion,  the  emotion  and  the 
i  not  action  all  formed  a  single  figure  that  could  be  seen  and  shared 
;le«-  by  those  who  had  understanding.  In  every  detail  this  artificial 
mm-  pattern  of  behaviour,  this  aesthetic  ordering  of  human  risk  and 
e  to  emotion,  contrasts  sharply  with  the  lives  of  Jake  Barnes  and  his 
nder  friends. 

1001,  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  in  its  attention  to  them,  itemizes  with  an 
e,  to  earnest  exhaustiveness  the  consequences  of  ‘the  unreasonable 
rmed  wound’.  That  the  wound  should  in  this  case  have  deprived  Jake 
Barnes  of  his  virility  is  at  least  in  one  sense  an  example  of 
iterary  and  moral  economy.  The  sterility  and  perversion 
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described  in  Several  of  Hemingway’s  stories  are  intended  as  one 
insight  into  the  postwar  situation.  In  making  Jake  Barnes 
impotent  through  an  ‘accident’,  Hemingway  ofl'ere  a  compar¬ 
able  observation,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a  pathos  and 
terror  like  that  of  the  last  scenes  of  A  Farewell  to  Arms.  Jake  tries 
for  a  constant  limitation  of  his  behaviour  and  judgment.  He 
must  always  in  his  own  personal  and  private  life  hold  himself 
back,  subdue  his  resentment  and  his  anger,  by  excluding  all 
‘romantic  effusion’  and  all  abstract  reasoning  from  his  attitude, 
and  thus  face  his  death-in-life  with  all  the  courage  and  grace 
that  are  his  to  command.  In  this  struggle  for  balance,  Robert 
Cohn  is  an  ever-present  danger  —  a  danger  not  unlike  that 
risked  by  the  ‘honest’  matador  who  is  tempted  to  give  in  to  the 
‘decadence’  of  his  art.  Whatever  either  Jake  Barnes  or  Lady 
Brett  does  must  fail  to  achieve  an  entirely  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment,  except  when  it  touches  upon  the  world  and  art  of  the 
matador.  Brett’s  release  of  Romero  at  the  end  is  a  fine,  positive 
moral  act,  the  only  kind  of  which  she  is  capable. 

It  is  important  to  judge  this  novel  on  its  own  terms.  Jake’s 
private  heroism  and  courage  are  admirable  when  put  within 
the  context  of  what  Hemingway  has  described  as  ‘the  real  thing’ 
in  the  bullfight.  In  the  Paris  scenes  of  the  novel,  this  context  is 
lacking  and  Hemingway  here  gives  us  the  fullest  description  of 
the  postwar  equivalent  of  the  landscape  of  unreason.  The  three 
acts  of  the  bullfight  are  in  themselves  a  quite  artificial  pattern, 
an  adventitious  ordering  of  human  emotion  and  act,  but  there 
is  no  other.  ‘The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and 
hasteth  to  the  place  where  he  arose.  . . .’ 

From  1924  to  1932  Hemingway  gave  us  in  his  writing  the 
most  compelling  evidence  of  his  concern  over  the  ‘unreasonable 
wound’,  his  repeated  efforts  to  review  it  and  its  consequences,  to 
find  a  kind  of  balance  between  the  inner  terror  caused  by  it  and 
the  outward  need  to  survive.  Since  he  could  not  call  upon 
religion  to  provide  that  balance,  he  had  to  discover  it  in  a 
context  both  secular  and  traditional.  He  has  never  sina 
described  the  moral  condition  of  postwar  man  with  quite  the 
same  precision.  Harry  Morgan’s  dying  is  forced  self-con¬ 
sciously  into  a  social  reference;  Robert  Jordan’s  heroics  are  too 
excessively  and  too  deliberately  placed  within  a  context  of 
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e  affirmation;  too  much  is  made  of  his  sacrifice  and  too  little  of 
s  himself.  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  was,  for  Hemingway,  an 
•-  extremely  important  stage  in  the  development  of  his  point  of 
d  view.  In  the  1920s  he  could  not  turn  either  to  politics  or  to 
3  religion;  but  in  the  1930s  he  found,  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  an 
[c  ideal  union  of  violence  and  meaning.  Jordan’s  situation  and 
If  his  task  both  call  for  danger,  almost  certain  death  and  an 
ill  intimate  life  with  Spaniards,  a  people  whom  Hemingway 
e,  admired  above  till  others.  The  death  of  Jordan  is  different 
:e  from  the  wound  suffered  by  Lieutenant  Henry  in  every  par- 
rt  ticular:  it  is  not  unexpected;  Jordan  is  not  unprepared  for  it; 
at  most  imp>ortant  of  all,  it  is  given  a  specious  meaning  by 
he  I  Jordan’s  love  for  Maria  and  by  his  de^cation  to  a  cause, 
iy  I  Hemingway  found  —  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least  —  a  signih- 
St- 1  cant  and  sufficient  reason  for  violence  and  death,  outside  the 
he  I  bullring. 

ve  When  we  come  to  Across  the  River  and  into  the  Trees  (1950),  we 
discover  an  almost  obsessive  preoccupation  with  wounds  and 
e’s  death.  Since  Hemingway  had  found  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  a 
lin  meaning  for  the  violence,  a  reason  for  the  wound,  the  concern 
ag’  of  his  Colonel  Cantwell  with  death  becomes  both  sentimental 
t  u  and  retrospective.  The  kneecap  he  had  lost  in  the  Italian  war 
L  of  is  now  part  of  the  land  and  has  helped  to  make  that  land  ‘sacred’, 
ree  He  would  like  to  be  buried  near  it.  Anyway,  he  reflects,  after 
TO,  death  you  are  of  some  use,  ‘a  sort  of  mulch,  and  even  the  bones 
ere  will  be  of  some  use’.‘  He  can  have  no  affection  save  for  those 
md  who  had  fought  in  that  first  war,  ‘where  it  all  made  sense’, 
those  ‘who  had  been  there  and  had  received  the  castigation  that 
the  everyone  receives  who  goes  there  long  enough’.*  In  this  novel 
ible  death  is  expected,  and  laborious  preparations  of  feeling  are 
5,  to  made  for  it;  love  is  pure  and  romantic,  and  the  expectation  of 
and  death  adds  a  flavour  of  sentiment  to  it:  food,  drink,  sights  and 
pon  avours  provide  the  details  of  the  sentiment.  The  Colonel  does 
in  a  not  die  of  violence  or  shock  or  even  of  treachery  or  the  misfire  of 
ina  <ratagem.  Nor  does  he  die  Robert  Jordan’s  kind  of  death;  he 
the  i  pathetic  and  not  patently  heroic,  and  the  meaning  of  his 
con-  career  is  buried  in  a  mass  of  bitter  and  resentful  reflection.  He 
;  too 
ct  of 


*  Across  the  River  <md  into  the  Trees,  New  York,  1950,  p.  35. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  60  and  71. 
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dies  of  a  heart  attack,  for  which  the  entire  novel  has  provided  a 
tedious  preparation. 

Among  other  distinctions,  Hemingway  can  claim  that  of 
having  honestly  attempted  an  explanation  of  a  form  of  death  to 
which  the  twentieth  century  is  peculiarly  heir.  It  is  a  death; 
that  comes  as  a  violent  disruption  of  life.  It  is  unreasonable  | 
(that  is,  it  is  not  properly  ‘motivated’,  cannot  be  understood  in  i 
terms  of  any  ordinary  system  of  motivation).  It  puts  traditional  L 
securities  to  shame,  since  they  cannot  satisfactorily  keep  pacef 
with  its  indiscriminate  destructiveness.  It  demands  a  new  form 
of  resourcefulness  and  courage,  and  —  in  Hemingway’s  case  —  I 
a  new  type  of  moral  improvisation.  The  sudden  and  violent 
injury  inflicted  impersonally  upon  its  victim  by  efficient  guns  or 
planes  too  remote  from  him  to  ‘hold  him  any  special  grudge’  u  ; 
the  symbol  of  this  type  of  death  and  of  the  death-in-li£e  which  is  | 
its  consequence. 

The  problem  of  this  death  remains  unsolved.  ‘We  died  on  the 
wrong  page  of  the  almanac’,  says  the  narrator  of  Randall 
Jarrell’s  poem,  ‘Losses’,  who  then  reflects  upon  a  kind  of  death 
even  more  impersonalized  than  that  suffered  in  the  Italian 
retreat  of  A  Farewell  to  Arms.  ‘When  we  died  they  said,  “Our 
casualties  were  low”.’  The  individual  death  is  absorbed  into 
a  statistical  estimate,  and  it  involves  the  kind  of  ironical  official 
notice  that  Hemingway  uses  at  the  end  of  chapter  two  of  a 
Farewell  to  Arms'.  ‘At  the  start  of  the  winter  came  the  permanent 
rain  and  with  the  rain  came  the  cholera.  But  it  was  checked 
and  in  the  end  only  seven  thousand  died  of  it  in  the  army.’‘ 
Jarrell’s  poem  underscores  the  persistence  of  this  ‘unreasonable 
wound’  in  modem  morality  and  literature.  It  was  Hemii^- 
way’s  task  to  describe  its  circumstance  and  to  give  it  its  first  and 
most  incisive  literary  statement  and  judgment.  j 

*  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  p.  4.  | 
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FAILURES,  among  the  works  of  a  great  writer,  have  to  be 
taken  seriously;  especially  if  he  is  such  a  highly  deliberate  and 
self-critical  one  as  T.  S.  Eliot.  It  is  not  merely  that,  whatever 
their  limitations,  such  works  are  nevertheless  likely  to  be  of 
considerable  intrinsic  interest,  but  that  they  will  almost 
inevitably  throw  light  on  other  aspects  of  his  artistic  career. 

The  Cocktail  Party  is  certainly  among  the  least  satisfying  of 
Eliot’s  published  works.  Its  triumphs  in  the  box-office  would 
repay  investigation.  Partly,  no  doubt,  these  should  be  related 
to  the  public  honours  lately  bestowed  upon  the  poet;  partly, 
perhaps,  to  a  vague  general  yearning  for  some  fresh,  fertilizing 
energies  in  the  theatre;  but  above  all,  surely,  to  the  fact  that  the 
play’s  material  scope  is  of  the  widest  serious  concern.  It  is,  after 
all,  facing  ranges  of  ‘problems’  that  matter  —  and  doing  so  with 
uncompromising  decisiveness.  This  decisiveness  may  reveal 
unacceptable  foundations;  still,  even  rejection  presupposes 
tangible  formulation  at  some  stage,  and  one  is  glad  to  have 
such  an  authoritative  one.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  impulse  behind 
the  play’s  theatrical  popularity,  it  sur^y  deserves  sympathy. 
And  since,  moreover,  its  author  is  the  author  of  The  Waste  Land 
and  Four  Quartets,  wc  may  also  expect  it  to  be  indirectly  illumin¬ 
ating  and  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  to  modify  our  view  of  his 
poetry  as  a  whole. 


I 

A  brief  interpretative  summary  will  be  necessary  as  a  basis  for 
discussion.  It  is  suggested  that  something  on  the  following  lines 
emerges  from  the  pattern  of  the  play; 

I.  Human  relations  are  either  permeated  by  illusion  or,  dis¬ 
illusioned,  lacking  in  ‘ecstasy’,  (i)  They  are  illusory:  either 
because  they  are  rooted  in  idealizations  of  the  other  (as  C  'lia 
idealizes  Edward),  or  sheer  incomprehension  of  the  other  (as 
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A 


Peter’s  spurious  understanding  of  Celia);  or  self-deception  (as 
Edward’s  relation  to  Celia,  and  —  previously  —  to  Lavinia| 
there  is  also  an  element  of  self-deception  in  Peter’s  incomprel 
hension  of  Celia,  on  whom  he  projects  his  own  self-idealization)! 

(ii)  If  not  illusory,  they  are  lacking  in  ‘ecstasy’,  since  they  mus|  - 
then  grow  out  of  active  disillusionment  —  a  state  at  which  a!:, 
the  above  characters  arrive,  and  which  appears  also  to  be  thq 
foundation  of  Sir  Henry  Harcourt-Reilly’s  centrally  privilegef. 

personality.  | 

2.  This  state  of  affairs  is  not  contingent  on  individual  experj 
ience;  it  is  part  of  ‘the  human  condition’  (Reilly’s  phrase):] 
which,  at  the  level  of  humam  relations,  is  one  of  inescapablr'; 

alonen^.  ! 

REILLY  I  ^ 

So  you  want  to  see  no  one?  ^ 


No  ...  it  isn’t  that  I  want  to  be  alone. 

But  that  everyone’s  alone  —  or  so  it  seems  to  me. 

They  mzike  noises,  and  think  they  are  talking  to  each  other. 
They  make  faces,  and  think  they  understand  each  other. 
And  I’m  sure  that  they  don’t.  Is  that  a  delusion? 


A  delusion  is  something  we  must  return  from. 

There  are  other  states  of  mind  which  we  take  to  be  delusion  . 
But  which  we  must  accept  and  go  on  from. 

3.  ‘Going  on’  from  this  ‘state  of  mind’  accordingly  resolva 
itself  into  an  acceptance  of  this  aloneness  —  into  making  ‘the  best 
of  a  bad  job’: 


Lavinia,  we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 
That  is  what  he  means. 


When  you  find,  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
The  best  of  a  bad  job  is  all  any  of  us  make  of  it  — 
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Except  of  course,  the  saints  —  such  as  those  who  go 
To  the  sanatorium  —  you  will  forget  this  phrase, 

And  in  forgetting  it  will  alter  the  condition. 

—  Though  ‘the  condition’  for  all  such  is  to: 

*  remember 

The  vision  they  have  had,  but  they  cease  to  regret  it. 
Maintain  themselves  by  the  common  routine, 

Leam  to  avoid  excessive  expectation  . . . 

Become  tolerant  of  themselves  and  others, 

(  Giving  and  taking,  in  the  usual  actions 

What  there  is  to  give  and  take.  They  do  not  repine  . . . 

which,  of  course,  is  the  ‘condition’  —  the  world  of  pantomime 
and  cocktail  parties  —  in  which  the  Chamberlaynes  are  left  at 
the  end  of  the  play;  and,  in  his  different  way,  Peter,  maintaining 
himself  by  the  common  routine  at  Boltwell  (‘with  a  team  of 
experts’),  doing  a  good  job  of  work  on  a  second-rate  film: 

PETER 

'  I  suppose  I  didn’t  know  her, 

I  didn’t  understand  her.  I  understand  nothing. 

REILLY 

You  understand  your  mitier,  Mr.  Quilpe  — 

Which  is  the  most  that  any  of  us  can  ask  for. 

^  Except  of  course,  the  saints  — such  as  those  who  go  to  the 
^  sanatorium! 

4.  And  this,  heroic  sanctity,  is  offered  as  the  only  alternative 
to  making  ‘the  best  of  a  bad  job’  at  the  level  of  personal  relations 
or  of  maintaining  oneself ‘by  the  common  routine’  —  at  Boltwell 
or  elsewhere.  That  is  why  it  is  here  rooted  in  , 

The  kind  of  faith  that  issues  from  despair. 

•  ‘Communion’  is  possible  only  with  God.  Those  who  take  the 
‘other’  way  can  'forget  their  loneliness’  (they  cannot  escape  it); 
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You  will  not  forget  yours. 

Each  way  means  loneliness  —  and  communion. 

Both  ways  avoid  the  final  desolation 
Of  solitude  in  the  phanta«nal  world 
Of  imagination,  shuffling  memories  and  desires. 

The  dichotomy  is  thus  explicitly  made  absolute.  The  two 
ways  — 

Neither  way  is  better. 

Both  are  necessary.  It  is  also  necessary 
To  make  a  choice  between  them  — 

each  involving  ‘loneliness’,  are  sharply  opposed  to  any  attempted 
‘communion’  at  other  levels.  Desire  for  such  communion  is 
vain.  Everyone’s  alone  —  except  for  the  transcendent;  human 
relations  have  no  intrinsic  reality  or  value:  their  only  value 
(like  that  of  heroic  sanctity)  is  instrununtal,  leading  (provided  we 
can  accept  them  as  valueless  in  themselves!) 

towards  possession 
Of  what  you  have  sought  for  in  the  wrong  place. 

And  ‘the  wrong  place’  covers  a  wide  area,  to  be  sure:  the  entire 
field  of  values  in  time,  in  so  far  as  they  are  pursued  in  and  for 
themselves.  It  is  the  futility  of  such  a  pursuit  which  the  earlier 
part  of  the  play  seeks  to  establish.  These  attempts  —  the  usual 
stuff  of  life  —  are  revealed  as  leading  to  the  familiar  entangle¬ 
ments  of  conventional  comedy,  or  to  the  brink  of  tragedy  and 
despair:  indeed,  but  for  Reilly  and  his  assistants,  to 

the  final  desolation 
Of  solitude  in  the  phantasmal  world 
Of  imagination,  shuffling  memories  and  desires. 

For  it  is  in  this  ‘phantasmal  world’  that  they  inhere.  Real 
commtmion  can  only  be  won  by  a  free  acceptance  of ‘lonelinesi’ 
one  ‘way’  or  another  —  complete  surrender  of  temporal 
fruition. 
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5.  The  final  implication  is  smrely  that  Time  is  entirely 
corrupt:  not  merely  fallen  and  imperfect,  and  finally  subject 
to  the  Eternal,  but  destitute  of  any  intrinsic  positive  signific¬ 
ance.  Those  who 


do  not  repine 

Are  contented  with  the  morning  that  separates 
And  with  the  evening  that  brings  together 
For  casual  talk  before  the  fire 

Two  people  who  know  they  do  not  understand  each  other, 
Breeding  children  whom  they  do  not  understand 
And  who  will  never  understand  them  — 

lead  ‘a  good  life’,  Reilly  assures  Celia; 

Though  you  will  not  know  how  good 
Till  you  come  to  the  end. 

Its  goodness,  that  is,  is  exclusively  a  moral  one  —  and  ‘moral’ 
in  the  narrowest  of  ways; 


In  a  world  of  lunacy. 

Violence,  stupidity,  greed  ...  it  is  a  good  life. 

‘Good’,  here,  surely  for  what  it  will  bring  —  when  ‘you  come  to 
the  end’;  hardly  for  what  it  is:  to  seek  its  goodness  partly  in  what 
it  is  would  be  to  seek  ‘in  the  wrong  place’.  Love,  full-blooded, 
full-spirited  love  of  another  creature,  has  emerged  as  either  a 
projection  of  the  self,  or  a  projection  of  infinite,  religious, 
aspirations,  into  finite  symbols  for  ever  removed  from  all 
genuine  relation.  The  sort  of  natural  happiness  people  look  for 
in  human  relationships  is  thus  not  merely  presented  as  illusory: 
but  as  a  narcissist  indulgence  in  a  ‘phantasmal  world’  of  self- 
reflection,  or  a  pseudo-religious  inflation  of  equally  ‘phan¬ 
tasmal’  temporal  existents.  And  it  is  not  merely  specifically 
nisguided  pursuits  of  such  happiness  that  are  in  question  but 
the  pursuit  as  such,  wherever  it  is  for  an  immediate  fulfilment. 
And  so  when  Celia  asks: 
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Can  we  only  love 

Something  created  by  our  own  imagination? 

Are  we  all  in  fact  unloving  and  unlovable? 

Then  one  is  alone,  and  if  one  is  alone 

Then  lover  and  beloved  are  equally  unreal 

And  the  dreamer  is  no  more  real  than  his  dreams  — 

Reilly,  though  he  does  not  directly  assent,  does  not  challenge 
the  suggesdon.  And  the  two  exclusive  alternatives  he  offers  to 
the  unperceived  solitude  of  illusion  are  the  loneliness  of  a 
disillusioned  domesticity,  so  innocent  of  ‘phantasy’  that 

you  will  not  know  how  good 
Till  you  come  to  the  end  — 

and  the  loneliness  of  a  ‘faith  that  issues  from  despair’,  whose 

way  leads  towards  possession 
Of  what  you  have  sought  for  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  possibility  of  expunging  ‘illusion’  and  yet  retaining  ‘ecstasy’, 
of  raising  having  to  being,  I-It  to  I-Thou,  within  the  limits  of  the 
created  universe,  is  not  allowed  to  intrude.  Here  is  a  place  of 
disaffection. 

1 1 

The  disturbing  conclusion  emerges  that  The  Cocktail  Party  is 
(unwittingly)  a  Manichean  play.  Its  vision  is  not  that  of  a 
humane  —  ‘Incarnational’  and  ‘sacramental’  —  Christianity, 
but  approximates  to  a  radical  division  of  existence  into  spheres 
of  Nature  and  Transcendence  sharply  separated  from  each 
other:  where  the  transcendent  is  not  merely  approached  by  way 
of  the  disclosure  of  Nature’s  essential  imperfections,  but  finally 
embraced  as  dt.^\jitTaX\y —  desperate  alternative  to  the  latter’s 
graceless  essence. 

Whatever  the  ‘intention’  (and  at  any  rate  we  may  be  sure 
that  this  does  not  include  the  crystallization  of  Manichean 
attitudes)  some  such  result  seems  indubitably  present  to  us  in 
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the  play*  It  is  as  if,  caught  in  the  boiling-bitter  flood  of  life- 
revulsion  that  has  gathered  to  such  enormity  in  our  time,  Eliot, 
swept  along  on  its  crest,  were  at  the  same  time  composedly  — 
and  even  somewhat  primly  —  delivering  an  authoritative 
sermon  on  Hope,  There  is  all  but  no  attempt  to  qualify  the 
sense  of  self-imprisonment,  the  desolate  unreality  of  disen¬ 
chanted  existence,  here  and  now.  where  one  has 

no  delusions  — 

Except  that  the  world  I  live  in  seems  all  a  delusion; 

—  where 


Nothing  again  can  either  hurt  or  heal 
—  and  all  is 

Dry,  endless,  meaningless,  inhuman  — 

like  a  heap  of  broken  ‘phantasmal’  Thou’s.  ‘The  horror  and  the 
boredom’  (significant  key  words  in  Eliot’s  criticism)  are  not 
merely  accepted,  as  products  of  the  disasters  and  inadequacies  of 
a  plane  of  being  which  is  nevertheless  gifted  with  life  and 
reality,  but  are  apparently  accepted  as  sovereign  and  exclusive 
principles  of  temporal  existence.  So  that  those  at  last  ‘stripped  naked 
to  their  souls’,  if  not  eligible  for  ‘the  sanatorium’,  will  at  best 

Maintain  themselves  by  the  common  routine, 

in  a  world  of  committees,  film-making,  drawing-room  relation¬ 
ships  and  immaculate  husbandly  compliments  about  dresses  — 

Before  a  party!  And  that’s  when  one  needs  them. 

Even  if  ‘the  vision  they  have  had’  is  no  longer  regretted,  ‘the 
horror  and  the  boredom’  would  appear  to  be  endemic. 

In  his  essay  on  Matthew  Arnold,  Eliot  intimately  associates 
‘the  horror  and  the  boredom’  with  a  third  term: 
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It  is  an  advantage  to  mankind  in  general  to  live  in  a  beauti*!  urn 
fill  world;  that  no  one  can  doubt.  But  for  the  poet  is  it  so”  anc 
important?  We  mean  all  sorts  of  things,  I  know,  by  Beauty. 

But  the  essential  advantage  for  a  poet  is  not  to  have  a 
beautiful  world  with  which  to  deal:  it  is  to  be  able  to  see 
beneath  both  beauty  and  ugliness;  to  see  the  boredom,  |  —  < 
and  the  horror,  and  the  glory. 

To  see  beneath  both  beauty  and  ugliness;  to  see  the  boredom,  and  the 
horror,  and  the  glory  is  a  fitting  description  of  Eliot’s  own  finest 
poetic  achievements.  But  if  ‘to  have  a  beautiful  world  with  fro 
which  to  deal’  is  indeed  no  ‘essential  advantage  for  a  poet’,  He 
nevertheless,  there  are  times  and  conditions  ‘that  seem  unpro- 1  qu 
pitious’,  and  Eliot’s  own  achievements  are  hard  won  indeed,  f  vis: 
and  only  barely  less  hard  to  preserve.  Thus  it  seems  essential  I  ] 
that  the  three  features  should  be  joined  in  organic  interaction:  I  fiti 
it  is  this  which  gives  them  their  combined  authority  and  dis-  I  me 
tinction  as  a  characterization  of  experience  at  these  abysmal  |  the 
levels.  For  ‘the  horror’  would  not  be  so  horrifying,  ‘the  bore-  1  the 
dom’  not  so  desperately  empty,  but  for  ‘the  glory’  from  which  pie 
they  have  sprung  and  which  still  sustains,  and  contains  them;  |  at! 
nor  ‘the  glory’  so  potently  triumphant  and  ecstatic  but  for  ‘the  I  nc 
horror  and  the  boredom’  that  have  risen  from  its  soil,  as  its  1  sin 
perpetual  challenge.  ‘The  vision  of  the  horror  and  the  glory  I  foi 
was  denied  to  Arnold’,  Eliot  says,  ‘but  he  knew  something  of  the  see 
boredom.’  Eliot  certainly  has  known  all  three;  but  in  TAe  |  ful 
Cocktail  Party  there  is  no  vision  of  glory,  although  it  reiterates  I  ‘gl 
something  of  the  boredom  and  the  horror.  bj 

Or  rather,  such  ‘glory’  as  there  is  evoked  in  this  play  essent-  |  tn 
ially  entering  through  I  trs 

1  we 

The  kind  of  faith  that  issues  from  despair  I  b 

—  is  for  ever  disjoined  from  the  immediate  apprehensions  of  the  I  all 
here-and-now  (we  need  to  be  told,  apparently,  even  that  Celia’s  |  an 
martyrdenn  ‘was  triumphant’),  for  ever  reserved  in  a  b^ond—  I  ill 
which  holds  out  Hope,  for  the  beyond;  which  invests  with  %  us 
instrumental  (‘moral’)  value  states  of  being  devoid  of  all  that  j  L 
could  make  them  valuable  in  themselves;  but  which  appean  |  Ei 
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unwilling,  or  unable,  to  reclaim  for  transformation  the  horror 
and  the  boredom  of  this  prodigious  cocktail  party  — 


Life  is  very  long 


—  evidencing  no  tendency  to  ‘redeem  the  time’. 


This  drift'  towards  Manicheism  —  in  its  essential  revulsion 
from  life,  ‘yoked  by  violence’  to  a  transcendental  affirmation  of 
Hope  —  is  as  apparent  in  the  play’s  distinctive  technical 
qualities  as  in  the  more  direct  analytic  formulations  of  its 
vision  that  have  so  far  been  stressed. 

Indeed,  to  speak  of  ‘analytic  formulations’  seems  a  peculiarly 
fitting  procedure  in  a  discussion  of  this  play.  For  one  of  its 
most  pervasive,  and  obtrusive,  features  is  its  leaning  towards 
the  undramatic  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  the  prosaic  on 
thc^  other.  Dramatic  and  poetic  immediacy,  the  vital  com¬ 
plexity  of  an  embodied  vision  —  a  vision  rooted  in  some  integral 
affirmation,  and  accordingly  charged  with  creative  responsive¬ 
ness  to  immediate  existence  —  is  here  either  at  a  discount,  or 
simply  beyond  possibility  of  attainment.  And  so,  too,  it  is  not 
(or  nothing  that  this  above  all  tragically  weighted  play  should 
seek  expression  in  an  ostensibly  ‘comic’  framework.  For  the 
fullness  of  tragedy  can  impinge  only  in  the  fullness  of  a  world  of 
‘glory’  —  a  world  whose  here-and-now  are  supremely  mean¬ 
ingful  and  precious.  As  its  consummation  in  the  Cross,  the 
tragedy  of  the  Word  made  Flesh,  tragedy  can  exist,  can  bring 
tragic  purgation,  only  in  and  to  a  world  that  is  purgeable  —  a 
world  that,  when  all  has  been  faced,  yet  remains  planted  in 
inexhaustible  depths  of  beauty  and  worth. 

Celia  is  less  than  tragic,  and  so  less  than  triumphant.  Tragic¬ 
ally  triumphant  she  ought  to  be,  and  Reilly  does  not  omit  to 
announce  how  we  are  meant  to  take  her.  But  neither  her  dis¬ 
illusionment,  nor  her  subsequent  martyrdom,  remotely  touches 
us  as  we  are  touched  —  well,  supremely,  by  the  agony  of  King 
Lear  and  the  martyrdom  of  his  Cordelia;  or  even  the  glory  of 
Eliot’s  own  Becket.  Like  the  other  characters  of  the  play,  Celia 


\ 
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—  the  experience  that  is  Celia  —  is  not  sufficiently  present  td 
engage  us  with  even  elementary  tragic  force.  She  unpacks  hci 
heart  with  words,  but  there  is  no  degree  of  ‘objective  corre-  ■ 
lative’  behind  them  (and  this  lack  is  felt  with  much  greater  ? 
urgency  than  it  is  in  Hamlet  —  in  the  course  of  whose  condem-  j 
nation,  it  will  be  remembered,  Eliot  coined  this  useful  critical  I 
phrase).  For  the  largeness  of  Celia’s  rhetoric,  the  Four  Qpartets,  i 
as  it  were,  turned  into  jargon  and  unsubstantiated  gestures  — 

For  what  happened  is  remembered  like  a  dream  s 

In  which  one  is  exalted  by  intensity  of  loving 

In  the  spirit,  a  vibration  of  delight  I 

Without  desire,  for  desire  is  fulfilled 

In  the  delight  of  loving.  A  state  one  does  not  know 

When  awake.  . . . 

—  hardly  penetrates  our  most  superficial  critical  defences.*  It| 
is  not,  presumably,  suggested  that  Harrdet  fails  on  quite  this  ! 
level.  But  perhaps  (though  the  distance  separating  them  in 
achievement  remains  immense)  there  may  be  some  causal  J 
similarity  in  the  shortcomings  of  the  two  works.  In  Hamlet^ 
Eliot  suggests,  Shakespeare  ‘attempted  to  express  the  inexpress*  i 
ibly  horrible’;  whilst  the  tragic  materials  that  lay  to  his  hand 
were,  moreover,  peculiarly  intolerant  to  the  expression  of  this 
recoiling  vision.  Nihilism,  we  may  generally  say,  tends  to 
frustrate  even  its  own  orderly  articulation,  and  least  of  all  can  it 
find  expression  in  tragic  terms.  Nihilism  is  not  tragic.  It  is  the 
antithesis  of  tragedy  —  of  tragic  horror  as  of  tragic  glory;  it  has 
supped  full  of  horrors  (is  not  Macbeth’s  tragedy  precisely  his 
annihilation  within  himself  of  all  that  makes  tragedy  possible?); 
only  boredom,  and  the  horror  of  boredom  — 

what  you  brought  with  you: 

The  shadow  of  desires  of  desires  — 

remains.  And  The  Cocktail  Party  presents  us  with  a  kind  of 
Nihilism;  since  a  nihilistic  vision  of  life  remains  none  the  less 
nihilistic  for  being  pinned  to  a  universe  of  transcendental 
*  Cr.  footnote,  p.  g8,  below. 
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affirmation  incarcerated  in  eternity  —  for  ever  beyond  to¬ 
morrow’s  cocktail  parties,  and  tomorrow’s  drives  to  Boltwell, 
and  tomorrow’s  imecstatic  nights  at  home. 

And  so  The  Cocktail  Party  is  offered  not  as  a  tragedy  but  as  ‘a 
comedy’  superimposed  upon  tragic  hints  and  guesses.  Such  a 
structure  might  conceivably  serve  as  a  potent  means  erf  deepen¬ 
ing,  and  extending,  a  fimdamentally  tragic  vision.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  one  is  aware  of  it  mainly  as  the  defensive  refinement  of  a 
dramatic  utterance  rarely  adequate  in  dramatization,  which 
thus  cannot  attain  to  tragic  stature.  Nor  can  this  structure 
actually  save  the  play  from  the  skinny  flamboyance  and  bathos 
of ‘intentions’  merely  intended.  Failing  in  organic  contact,  the 
two  levels  are  even  in  principle  precluded  from  genuinely 
qualifying  each  other;  whilst  in  fact  at  the  same  time  each  also 
fails  within  its  own  terms.  It  is  not  merely  Celia  and  the  evoca¬ 
tions  surrounding  her  tragedy  that  are  unestablished.  Exlward, 
Lavinia  and  Peter  (whether  regarded  in  a  ‘comic’  or  a  ‘tragic’ 
perspective)  do  not  let  us  forget  that  they  are  puppets.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Julia  and  Alex,  with  their  astonishing 
feats  of  transformation  from  the  most  obedient  of  West-End 
stock  types  to  those  symbols-of-someihing-or-other  somehow- 
or-other  actual  and  active  within  a  world  of  stock  types,  and 
Sir  Henry  Harcourt- Reilly  himself — the  Stranger,  the  One- 
eyed,  a  sort  of  oecumenical  Harley  Street  Tiresias,  with  an 
imexpected  devotion  to  Shelley  —  disturb,  and  sometimes 
appeal  to  us,  in  ways  that  cannot  have  been  contemplated  by 
the  author. 

The  position  of  the  ‘Guardians’  is,  of  course,  crucial  in  the 
organization  of  the  play.  Clearly  we  are  intended  to  accept 
them  in  terms  of  the  poetic-dramatic  conventions  supplied  by 
the  play  itself;  and  indeed  the  gradual  unfolding  of  common¬ 
place  incidents  and  personages  into  typical  and  symbolic 
significances  is  as  much  a  quality  of  the  play’s  theatrical 
impact  as  of  the  ultimate  burden  of  its  ‘meaning’.  Its  suspense 
and  surprise  values  and  structural  ironies  lean  heavily  upon 
this  symbol-charged  mysteriousness  of  its  protagonists  and 
framework,  upon  our  diligent  accumulation  of  clues  (‘Who  is 
this  “Stranger”,  how  does  he  know  all  this?’;  ‘but  why  “G»n  and 
water'*?*;  ‘So  t^t*s  what  “the  Sanatorium”  is!’;  ‘then  Reilly 
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must  be  . . .!’)  and  we  undoubtedly  derive  a  certain  satisfaction  j  ' 
from  this  sort  of  pursuit,  especially  if  we  have  backed  pretty  i  *' 
well  the  right  ideas  most  of  the  time.  Nevertheless,  we  seem  to 
be  left  with  a  number  of  difficulties  —  both  with  regard  to  the  tl 
straightforward  issue  of  what  is  ‘actually’  going  on  (or  ‘who’  it  a 
is  we  have  in  front  of  us)  and  what  is  ‘symbolically’  represented  ^ 
by  it  all.  For  ‘fact’  and  ‘symbol’  in  this  play  seem  to  be  kept  p 
almost  aggressively  distinct,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  only  h 
to  merge,  but  to  disappear  into  each  other  without  warning,  aj 
Thus  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  informing  the  play  often  j 
thickens  into  something  more  akin  to  mystification.  We  know,  I  di 
of  course,  in  a  broad  sort  of  a  way,  what  the  ‘Guardians’  stand  h< 
for.  But  surely  we  are  entitle  to  ask  what  Reilly,  and  Alex  and . 
Julia,  ‘really’  are:  it  is,  after  all,  as  ‘real’  characters,  who  take  sii 
Gin,  or  Whisky,  or  Champagne  in  an  elegent  West-End  flat,  gt 
that  they  are  introduced  to  us.  Are  they,  for  instance,  subsequent 
to  first  impressions,  in  any  sense  individuals  at  all  —  or  just  a  ; 
collective  evocation  of  the  Church?  If  individuals,  have  they  i 
deliberately  planned  the  whole  aflair  from  the  outset,  specializ- 1 
ing  in  this  kind  of  campaign  (as  their  private  exchanges  and 
their  proposed  descent  upon  ‘the  Gunnings’  following  the 
Chamberlayne  episode  would  seem  to  suggest)?  But  in  that 
case,  what  is  the  capacity  in  which  all  this  is  done;  and  how  is  it 
that  Alex  and  Julia  are  to  all  the  world  the  genial  amateur  cook 
(also 

the  sort  of  person 

Who  would  know  the  right  doctors,  as  well  as  the  right 

shops) 

and  the  shamelessly  inquisitive  enfant  terrible  of  Act  I?  Is  if 
because  that  is  how  they  —  or  whatever  is  represented  by  them  Sui 
—  appear  to  a  foolish  world  that  judges,  alas,  by  appearances;  'wt 
or  because  they  deliberately  enact  these  parts  in  accordana  "'hi 
with  some  missionary  strategy?  If  the  former,  are  appearance 
and  first  impressions  not  a  little  too  deceptive  here?;  if  the  latter,  Mr 
why  this  unrivalled  Machiavellian  tortuousness  in  going  about 
their  tasks?  —  Or,  if  perhaps  it  is  felt  that  we  are  not  called  upon  'rhi 
to  ask  questions  of  this  kind  relative  to  poetic  drama,  well,  just 
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what  is  the  precise  significance,  literal  and  symbolic,  of  the 
‘Guardians’  in  the  play,  why  are  the  two  planes  kept  so  sharply 
divorced?  And  then  how  is  the  symbolic  reality  represented  by 
the  ‘Guardians’  to  be  envisaged  as  impinging  upon  the  obstin¬ 
ately  literal  facts  of  a  world  of  Chamberlaynes  and  Gunnings? 
Nothing  seems  established  but  the  dissociated  evocation  of  two 
planes:  what  precisely  is  represented  by  each,  and,  a  fortiori, 
how  they  are  conceived  as  interacting,  does  not  emerge  with 
any  clarity  from  the  text. 

May  this  defectiveness  not  be  a  technical  symptom  of  the 
dissociated  attitude  towards  temporal  and  spiritual  that  we 
have  already  discussed?  Mr.  John  Peter,  in  a  review  of  the 
play,  has  pointed  out  the  relationship  between  the  internal  ten¬ 
sion  within  the  characters  of  Alex  and  Julia  and  the  more 
general  tension  pervading  the  play: 

To  make  the  contrast  between  the  Julia  of  the  real  world 
and  the  Julia  of  the  spiritual  world  so  gross  is  only  to 
increase  that  tension  to  a  point  at  which  the  play  begins 
i  to  tear  apart.  Where  the  play  should  be  forcing  us  to  see 

j  the  interdependence  of  the  two  worlds,  forcing  us  to  admit 

i*  that  the  spiritual  underlies  and  informs  the  actual,  we  get 

instead  the  impression  that  they  are  so  distinct,  so  little 
related,  that  to  move  from  one  to  the  other  is  like  putting 
on  an  impenetrable  disguise  . . .  That  the  deliberate  con¬ 
vention  of  ‘inner  selves’  should  at  first  sight  give  an  im¬ 
pression  of  simple  ineptitude  is  thus  not  its  chief  defect. 
What  is  serious  is  that  in  another  way  it  is  itself  inept,  and 
draws  attention  to  a  material  dichotomy  which  it  was  part 
of  the  business  of  the  dramatist  to  dissolve  or  remove.  ‘ 


jign  Surely  it  is  right  and  important  to  relate  the  ‘dichotomy’ 
nco;  within  the  ‘Guardians’  to  the  ‘tension’  informing  the  play  as  a 
[ana  whole.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that  what  occasions  this 
anco  •earing  apart  is  not  merely  the  ‘material  dichotomy’  rooted,  as 
atter,  Peter  holds,  in  the  difficulty  of  effecting  ‘the  necessary 
iboul  onotional  synthesis  between  the  world  of  ideas,  of  belief,  in 
upoB  which  the  topics  discussed  may  be  said  to  exist,  and  the 
Scrutit^,  xvii  (Spring  1950),  65. 
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mundane  world  of  taxis  and  boiled  eggs  which  is  the  milieu  of 
the  characters’.  For  although  such  a  difficulty  is  admittedly 
inherent  in  the  task  of  relating  ‘belief’  to  such  a  milieu,  it  has  not 
proved  too  much  for  the  poet  elsewhere  in  his  works;  and  here 
there  was  at  any  rate  no  need  to  ‘draw  attention’  to  the  difficulty 
by  means  of  the  convention  we  are  considering.  On  the  face  of 
it,  certainly  as  far  as  Alex  and  Julia  are  concerned,  the  con¬ 
vention  seems  purely  gratuitous.  There  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  some  force  in  the  suggestion  that  the  dichotomy  to  which 
the  play  ‘draws  attention’  in  this  way  is  not  primarily  that  be¬ 
tween  the  contemporary  material  milieu  and  the  world  of  ideas 
and  ‘belief’,  but  between  The  World  and  The  Flesh  as  such  and 
spiritual  existence,  between  Nature  and  Grace;  and  that  this 
dichotomy  is  here  not  ‘dissolved  or  removed’  because,  so  far 
from  demanding  a  fusion  of  temporal  and  spiritual  experience, 
the  pressures  seeking  utterance  in  this  play  tend  precisely 
towards  their  divorce. 

To  the  play’s  avoidance  of  full  ‘tragedy’  (since  tragedy 
requires  a  full-blooded,  positive  concern  for  the  here-and-now) 
and  the  oddly  biffircat^  presentation  of  Alex  and  Jvilia,  we 
may  finally  relate,  as  symptoms  of  its  negative  vision  of  life,  the 
general  ‘abstractness’  of  the  play’s  dramatic  framework,  as  well 
as  of  its  poetic  texture. 

The  vision  of  The  Cocktail  Party  lacks  body.  It  is  neither 
actualized  as  a  whole,  in  terms  of  ‘dramatic’  categories,  n(» 
pulsating  locally  with  poetic  intensity.^  We  have  already,  in 
passing,  touched  upon  one  or  two  aspects  of  these  deficiencies. 
It  remains  to  stress  the  peculiar  technical  use  made  of  the 
character  of  Reilly,  who  seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  dramatic 
figure  as  an  alternative  to  drama.  As  the  action  unfolds, 
Reilly  reveals  himself  as  not  merely  presiding  over  the  play, 
stage-managing  it  (rather  like  the  Duke,  in  Measure  for  Measure) 


’  This  p>c>etic  inadequacy  would  seem  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  author’s 
concern  (as  described  in  his  Spencer  Memorial  Lecture,  on  PoeUy  and  Drama)  to 
evolve  ‘a  form  of  versification  and  an  idiom  which  would  serve  all  my  purposes 
without  recourse  to  prose,  and  be  capable  of  unbroken  transition  between  the  most 
intense  speech  and  the  most  relaxed  dialogue’  and  ‘to  avoid  poetry  which  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  strict  dramatic  utility’.  For  whenever  the  play  does  approach 
‘intensity’  —  as  in  some  of  Reilly’s  speeches  and  Celia’s  —  the  verse  tends  to  be 
overlaid  with  a  series  of  stifBy  external,  roodess  images,  not  energized  from  any 
vital  centre,  or  to  abandon  any  attempt  at  imaginative  definition,  giving  way  to 
the  vaguest  rhetorical  inflation.  (Cf.  p.  94,  above.)  ^ 
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but  more  and  more  reveals  himself  as  being  the  play  —  having 
perceived  much  and  foretold  the  rest;  and  whoever  he  may 
happen  to  be  fixing  in  his  gaze  (a  gaze  not  open  to  deception) 
he  in  fact  is  invariably  addressing  us  —  talking  to  us  through,  or 
over  the  shoulders  of,  his  clients: 

EDWARD 

And  since  then,  I  have  realised 
That  mine  is  a  very  unusual  case. 

REILLY 

All  cases  are  unique,  and  very  similar  to  others. 

You!  —  hypocrite  lecteur!  —  mon  semblable,  —  monfrire!  (Though, 
perhaps,  we  cannot  really  be  sure  of ‘mon  frire’  here.)  Whether 
I  Sir  Henry  is  analysing  Edward  and  Lavinia,  or  confirming 
Celia’s  analyses  of  life  with  his  authority,  or  telling  Peter  that 
he  understands  his  mitier  — 

Which  is  the  most  that  any  of  us  can  ask  for 

—  it  is  clear  that  the  subjects  of  his  admonitions  remain  all  the 
time  in  the  obscurity  of  the  auditorium:  there  is  not  enough 
substance  in  the  personages  who  occasion  his  observations  to 
deflect  these  to  a  genuinely  dramatic  angle,  nor  does  he  himself 
ever  spring  to  dramatic  life.  The  device  of  Reilly’s  consulting- 
room,  and  the  convergence  of  the  ‘plot’  towards  the  definitions 
propounded  there,  is  a  final  abdication  from  drama. 


I  V 

The  difficulties  of  re-vitalizing  poetic  drama  under  con¬ 
temporary  conditions  have  often  been  discussed  —  notably  by 
Eliot  himself;  and  they  may  be  specially  acute  for  poets  with 
urgent  religious  or.  philosophical  commitments.  If,  however, 
our  examination  of  The  Cocktail  Party  is  valid,  the  play’s  de¬ 
ficiencies  reflect  not  merely  these  difficulties  but,  more  essen¬ 
tially,  an  underlying  failure  of  outlook. 

A  diagnosis  of  this  failure  could  serve  as  a  favourable  point 
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of  observation  from  which  Eliot’s  work  as  a  whole  might  be 
reviewed.  Throughout  his  development  as  a  poet,  Eliot  has 
been  peculiarly  consistent  in  his  preoccupations,  and  whatever 
the  changes  that  characterize  his  work  —  in  emphasis,  or 
commitment,  or  breadth  of  vision  —  its  unity  is  assured,  and 
must  affect  not  only  our  view  of  his  output  as  a  whole  but  our 
understanding  and  evaluation  of  each  constituent  part.  Pruf- 
rock  and  The  Waste  Land  appear  in  a  new  perspective,  and  per¬ 
haps  acquire  a  new  dimension,  in  the  context  of  Ash  Wednesday 
and  Four  Qjmrtets  (which,  in  turn,  could  not  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  without  reference  to  these  preceding  works).  And  The 
Cocktail  Party  (more  so  perhaps  than  the  other  plays)  may  help 
us  to  fuller  insights  into  the  central  consciousness  behind  the 
works,  and  perhaps  direct  us  towards  some  adjustments  in 
our  total  response. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  full  review  of  Eliot’s  work  falls 
outside  the  scope  of  this  essay,  but  the  lines  on  which  such  a 
review  might  proceed  will  perhaps  already  be  apparent.  The 
Cocktail  Party,  so  essentially  post-Qf«irtetj  in  intellectual  view¬ 
point  and  intention,  is  much  more  akin  in  involuntary  accent 
to: 


For  I  have  known  them  all  already,  known  them  all  — 
Have  known  the  evenings,  mornings,  afternoons . . . 

or  to: 

The  woman  keeps  the  kitchen,  makes  tea. 

Sneezes  at  evening,  poking  the  peevish  gutter. 

I  an  old  man, 

A  dull  head  among  windy  spaces  . . . 
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than  it  is  to: 


the  spring  time 

But  not  in  time’s  covenant 


—  by  which  ‘the  horror  and  the  boredom’  culminating  in  The 
Hollow  Men  may  have  seemed  to  be  finally  transcended.  And 
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so  the  attitudes  apparently  won  through  to  in  Ash  Wednesday 
and  Four  Qyartets  seem,  in  retrospect,  more  precarious  than  used 
to  be  assumed  and  invite  a  renewed  examination  in  this  light; 
though  the  extent  of  their  achievements  stands  out  all  the  more 
impressively  under  conditions  so  ‘unpropitious’. 

Whilst  it  seems  evident,  now,  that  a  religious  effort  — 


F 


having  to  construct  something 
Upon  which  to  rejoice  — 


t 


p  informs  .even  the  earliest  of  Eliot’s  published  verse,  the  ‘stony 
c  mbbish’  of  the  Waste  Land  survives,  side  by  side  with  the  rose 
n  garden  of  Burnt  Norton,  throughout  much  of  the  later  work: 


is 

a 
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Eructation  of  unhealthy  souls 
Into  the  faded  air,  the  torpid 

Driven  on  the  wind  that  sweeps  the  gloomy  hills  of  London, 
Hampstead  and  Clerkenwell,  Campden  and  Putney, 
Highgate,  Primrose  and  Ludgate  . . . 


The  Ariel  Poems  had  introduced  ‘a  Birth,  certainly’,  but  —  with 
the  exception  of  Marina  —  had  brought  no  renewal  of  vital 
energy;  on  the  contrary,  emotionally  they  consummate  the 
dryness  of  the  preceding  phase.  In  Ash  Wednesday  the  entire 
scale  is  sounded,  from  the  renunciation,  at  one  level,  of  ‘The 
infirm  glory  of  the  positive  hour’  — 


There,  where  trees  flower,  and  springs  flow,  for  there 

is  nothing  again 


—  through  the  torment 


Under  the  vapour  in  the  fetid  air 

Struggling  with  the  devil  of  the  stairs  who  wears 

The  deceitful  face  of  hope  and  of  despair 

The  -  to  ‘the  third  stair’,  and  the  beginnings  of  restoration  of  ‘the 
fears’  (‘where  trees  flower,  and  springs  flow’)  themselves: 
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Here  arc  the  years  that  walk  between,  bearing 

Away  the  fiddles  and  the  flutes,  restoring 

One  who  moves  in  the  time  between  sleep  and  waking, 

wearing 

White  light  folded,  sheathed  about  her,  folded. 

The  new  years  walk,  restoring. 

Through  a  bright  cloud  of  tears,  the  years,  restoring 
With  a  new  verse  the  ancient  rhyme.  Redeem 
The  time.  Redeem 

The  unread  vision  in  the  higher  dream 

While  jewelled  unicorns  draw  by  the  gilded  hearse. 


This  wonderfully  potent  and  delicate  poise:  between  time  as 
‘bearing/i4a>q)>  the  fiddles  and  the  flutes’  and  time  (the  line 
divisions  are  richly  suggestive  throughout)  as  simply  'bearing 
them;  between  its  ‘cloud  of  tears’  and  their  restoring  brightness-, 
between  the  ‘hearse’  and  the  hearse’s  splendour  and  redeeming 
(‘unicom’-drawn)  movement  —  evidently  proved  no  less  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hold  than  to  achieve.  For  although  its  tensions  and 
counterpoises  are  embodied  wth  complete  mastery  in  the 
Quartets^  there  the  struggle  towards  wholeness  — 

not  less  of  love  but  expanding 
Of  love  beyond  desire,  and  so  liberation 
From  the  future  as  well  as  the  past  — 

seems  to  find  its  most  complete  fulfilment  at  the  less  directly 
‘personal’  levels  of  experience,  those  of  social  and  historical 
involvement,  which  form  such  an  important  element  in  them; 
there  is  relatively  less  stress  upon  such  specifically  ‘personal’ 
struggles  as  precede,  and  follow,  the  Quartets  (and  as  must 
surely  be  the  testing-points  of  the  kind  of  dynamic  equilibrium 
arrived  at).  And  in  so  far  as  these  more  intimate  experiences 
are  accorded  emphasis  here,  they  tend  to  be  so  essentially 
absorbed  into  the  de-personalizing  medium  of  the  poetry  that 
it  is  uncertain  whether  this  does  not  involve  some  degree  of 
evasion  of  personal  problems,  as  well  as  a  movement  towards 
their  solution.  At  any  rate,  the 
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Not  lost  but  requiring 


echoed  ecstasy 


Whispers  of  running  streams,  and  winter  lightning, 
The  wild  thyme  unseen,  and  the  wild  strawberry. 
The  laughter  in  the  garden,  echoed  ecstasy 
Not  lost  but  requiiwg,  pointing  to  the  agony 
Of  death  and  birth  — 


reverts,  in  the  directly  ‘personal’  atmosphere  of  The  Cocktail 
Party,  to  a  romantic  ‘ecstasy’. 


remembered  like  a  dream 
In  which  one  is  exalted  in  intensity  of  loving 
In  the  spirit,  a  vibration  of  delight 
Without  desire,  for  desire  is  fulfilled 
In  the  delight  of  loving  — 


leaving  —  inevitably  and  castrophically  *losC  —  only 


the  inconsolable  memory 
Of  the  treasure  I  went  into  the  forest  to  find. 


We  are  thus  thrust  back,  from  the  richly  orchestrated  ‘hints  and 
guesses’  and  the  complex  movement  towards  their  assimilation 
in  the  Qyartets,  to  the  lilac  and  the  re-awakening  dull  roots 
where  April  is  the  cruellest  month.  ‘Memory  and  desire’,  the 
living  monuments  of  romantic  ecstasy  and  romantic  frustra¬ 
tion,  remain  potent  constituents  in  the  poet’s  developing  vision. 
It  is  essentially  the  apprehension,  and  collapse,  of  a  romantic 
beatitude,  confrontation  with 


The  final  desolation 
Of  solitude  in  the  phantasmal  world 
Of  imagination,  shufHing  memories  and  desires 


that  impels  the  religious  energies  in  this  last  play. 


Perhaps  there  is  more  of  the  unwilling,  inverted  romantic  in 
Eliot  than  has  been  recognized.  Indeed,  the  development  of 
his  art  might  be  interpreted  as  a  unified,  and  heroic,  struggle 
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with  an  inherited  romanticism  —  which  he  disowned  from  the 
outset,  but  never  completely  succeeded  in  mastering.  Even  the 
superb  and  immensely  influential  manifesto  Tradition  and  tht 
Individual  Talent,  protesting  the  essential  ‘impersonality’  of 
poetry  (‘But,  of  course,  only  those  who  have  personality  and 
emotions  know  what  it  is  to  want  to  escape  from  these  things’) 
should  perhaps  be  read  in  this  light.  From  Prujrock  to  the  1 
Hollow  Men  we  would  thus  have  not  a  purely  ‘impersonal’ 
statement  of  the  modem  plight  but,  underpinning  it,  a  symbo-  ^ 
list  exposition  of  the  romantic  ‘problem’.  Ash  Wednesday  may  i  ** 
then  be  Eliot’s  nearest  approach  towards  its  ‘solution’  in  I 
religious  terms.  The  Four  Qjiartets,  in  spite  of  their  astonishing  ^ 
range  and  depth  of  vision,  achieve  their  balance  at  the  cost  of  a  |  < 
certain  reticence  at  the  most  ‘personal’  levels: 

There  b  a  time  for  the  evening  under  starlight 
A  time  for  the  evening  under  lamplight 
(The  evening  with  the  photograph  album) 

—  but  not  much  time: 

Love  is  most  nearly  itself 
When  here  and  now  cease  to  matter 
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—  and  indeed,  although  (or  because)  ‘history  is  a  pattern  of 
timeless  moments’, 


Here  or  there  does  not  matter. 


In  The  Cocktail  Party  the  specifically  ‘personal’  element  is 
re-emphasized,  but  instead  of  even  attempting  an  integral 
solution  it  proceeds  to  a  radical  bifuration  of  reality;  merely 
offering  ‘ways’  —  devoid  of  any  intrinsic  value  —  which  will 
lead 

towards  possession 

Of  what  you  sought  for  in  the  wrong  place. 


The  ‘garden  in  the  desert’  is  now  hermetically  walled  in. 


It  is  in  the  light  of  this  final  dissociation  that  the  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  achievement  in  Eliot’s  poetic  career  are  best  evaluated. 
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THE  VERIFICATION  OF  POETIC  MEANING 


MR.  ADLER  in  his  interesting  and  stimulating  article  rightly 
states  {Essays  in  Criticism,  April  1952,  p.  197)  that  though  our 
reaction  to  a  poem  must  be  psychological,  any  statement 
about  its  effects,  to  be  meaningful,  must  point  at  something 
‘empirically  ascertainable’.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  quibble 
over  terminology  —  indeed  I  shall  myself  hope  to  be  granted 
the  tolerance  implied  by  protective  quotation  marks  round 
such  words  as  ‘normal’  and  ‘experience’.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Adler’s  use  of  the  word  verification  is  not  so 
valuable  as  it  might  be.  It  leads  him  to  assume,  for  instance 
(p.  201)  that  ‘the  effects  of  the  second  group  of  devices  . . . 
may  again  be  verified  ...  by  “pointing”  at  comparable  effects 
(in  other  poems  or  poetics)’.  But  this  verification  would  seem 

I  not  to  be  valuable,  because  not  fundamental  —  the  ‘compar¬ 
able  effects’  will  themselves  need  verifying,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  initial  mistake,  I  think,  consists  in  taking  the  empirically 
ascertainable  to  be  limited  to  the  printed  page  and  its  effects, 
thereby  limiting  discussion  to  a  ‘logical  reconstruction’  of 
those  effects:  a  discussion,  surely,  of  secondary  importance. 
Mr.  Adler  seems  to  approach  the  heart  of  the  matter  only 
towards  the  end  of  his  thesis.  I  refer  to  ‘the  intriguing  possi¬ 
bility’  that  ‘the  aesthetic  experience  may  have  to  be  studied  in 
terms  not  so  much  of  the  emotions  conveyed  by  the  devices 
themselves  as  of  this  feeling  of  familiarity  in  a  world  without 
cliche  and  habitual  responses’. 

This  does  seem  to  point  outward  beyond  the  poem:  to  some¬ 
thing,  therefore,  possibly  useful  for  verification,  while  the  rest 
of  the  article  is  restricted  to  ‘the  devices  themselves’  and  their 
effects.  Even  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  infinite  regression 
inherent  in  this  method,  should  we  be  any  nearer  to  a  funda- 
aental  verification?  Such  and  such  effects  may  be  admitted  to 
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exist,  and  to  be  highly  correlated  with  such  and  such  devices, 
but  what  does  this  tell  us  of  their  ‘truth’  or  ‘falsity’  (or,  let  us 
say,  since  we  are  dealing  with  the  ‘fictions’  of  poetry,  their 
value)?  Can  literature  be  verified  from  literature? 

On  p.  203  Mr.  Adler  writes: 

What,  then,  is  it  that  constitutes  a  verification  of  the  poetic 
meaning  of  a  poem  considered  as  a  single  whole?  At  the 
beginning  of  a  reading  we  are  not  yet  ‘in’  the  poem,  we  arc 
still  ‘outside’.  Phrasing  our  statements  fi-om  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ‘ideal’  reader  who  does  not  yet  know  the  entire 
poem,  we  ‘verify’  the  poetic  effects  by  pointing  ‘outside’ 
at  other  poems  and  poetics.  At  best  such  ‘verification’  is 
loosely  analogous  to  the  instance  of  the  thermometer. 

Surely,  not  even  loosely!  This  is  analogous  to  a  thermometer 
pointing,  not  at  temperature,  but  at  another  thermometer. 
Nor  is  the  situation  clarified  by  what  seems  to  be  a  preferred 
method: 

As  we  move  into  the  poem,  there  is  less  and  less  ‘verifica¬ 
tion’  by  pointing  outside,  there  is  more  and  more  to  be 
noticed  ‘inside’:  devices  which  have  become  the  occasion 
for  statements  about  effects,  and  devices  postulated  to  be 
members  of  a  class. 

Is  not  this  the  thermometer  pointing,  as  it  were,  to  itsclfi 
and  verifying  nothing  but  the  consistency  of  its  own  tubing 
and  gradation? 

I  would  argue  —  forcefully,  for  clarity’s  sake,  but  in  fact  for 
the  sake  of  fiurther  explanation  fi-om  Mr.  Adler  —  that  for 
critical  statements  ‘the  bases  on  which  their  (probable)  truth 
can  be  verified’  (p.  197)  lie  in  ‘human  experience’,  which  may 
include,  but  is  emphatically  not  limited  to  devices  in  literature 
and  ‘passages  from  treatises’.  And  the  ‘bases  of  verification 
employed  by  scientists  and  critics’  are  alike  those  of  experience. 
There  is  the  difference,  of  course,  that  the  scientist’s  selected  ex¬ 
perience  is  far  more  tangible  than  the  critic’s  and  may  therefore 
rely  more  on  a  mechanical  and  less  on  the  human  instrument 
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But  it  is  not  true  to  say  (p.  19G)  that  without  thermo¬ 
meters  ‘a  statement  about  temperature  would  have  no  mean¬ 
ing’.  For  in  effect  we  know  perfectly  well  whether  such 
statements  as  ‘It  is  hot  —  cold  —  warmish’  are  true  or  false,  since 
for  normal  men  the  human  body-&-mind  is  a  thermometer 
tallying  sufficiently  with  others  of  the  same  kind  for  most 
everyday  purposes,  and  this  method  of  verification  by  reference 
to  the  half-conscious  experiments  in  living  that  we  term  ‘exper¬ 
ience’  is  perfectly  proper  for  such  purposes.  Similarly,  verifica¬ 
tion  of  meaningfiilness  in  literature  must  lie,  in  the  last  analysis, 
outside  literature  —  in  ‘normal’  experience,  psychological  or 
sensory.  It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  the  critic  finds 
period  reconstruction  necessary  when  reading  poetry  of  the 
past:  so  that  his  response  will  not  be  invalidated  by  an  inability 
to  make  the  necessary  (and  usually  subconscious)  corrections 
of  those  references  to  ‘real  experience’  by  which  we  assess  the 
‘truth’  or  ‘falsity’  —  the  ‘value’  —  in  the  poem. 

I  do  not  suggest,  of  course,  that  a  poem’s  relationship  to 
reality  is  always  a  direct  one,  or  that  the  ideal  reader  of  p.  199 
is  not  reacting  ^properly  (in  terms  of  the  intended  effects)’  by 
revaluing  previous  phases  of  the  poem  as  he  goes  along.  This 
is  not  to  be  disputed.  But  are  these  terms  wide  enough?  The 
intended  effects  of  a  poem  by,  let  us  say.  Patience  Strong  may 
fell  make  a  coherent  whole,  for  the  right  reader.  And  this 
Verification  based  on  the  entire  meaning  of  the  poem  unfolding 
as  each  part  is  approached  with  an  awareness  of  the  commit¬ 
ments  nrade  at  each  previous  part’  might  well  be  confirmed  by 
the  other  verification,  comparison  with  similar  devices  in  other 
poems.  Thermometer  may  agree  with  thermometer,  mirror 
reflect  mirror,  and  the  description  of  the  processes  of  agreement 
and  reflection  —  within  limiting  terms  —  may  be  a  verification, 
but  is  it  the  significant  one  Mr.  Adler  supposes? 

If  the  relationship  of  the  latter  (larger  groups)  to  the 
former  (smaller  groups)  is  that  of  a  more  specific  descrip¬ 
tion  to  a  more  schematic  description  of  the  same  objects, 
I  '  the  poetic  meaning  has  been  significantly  verified  (p.  204). 


fore  I  But  has  anything  other  than  internal  consistency  been 
ent  lotablished? 
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Admittedly,  the  poem  is  itself  the  experience  primarily  ^ 
considered  (or,  to  reverse  the  equation,  our  ‘ideal’  response  is 
the  p)oem),  and  therefore  it  is  ‘true’  in  so  far  as  it  exists  and  i 
‘good’  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  unity.  But  this  does  not  distinguish 
the  ‘truth-&-goodness’  of  admittedly  great  poems  from  the  | 
falsity- &-badness  of  admittedly  ‘unreal’,  third-rate  poems. 

In  the  end,  is  not  that  distinction  made  by  comparing  imme-  ^ 
diate  poetic,  with  a  wider,  past,  experience?  For  the  distincdon  |  ^ 
to  be  valid,  of  course,  the  instrument  —  our  self  —  must  natur* 

'  ^  •  V 

ally  be  efficient  and  discriminating;  and  though  it  may  be  ! 
supernormal,  it  must  not  be  abnormal.  In  a  word,  do  we  not 
come  back  to  the  old  criterion  of  good  taste,  developed  by  ‘ 
sound  training? 

At  least,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  resolve  the  apparent 
contradiction  with  which  Mr.  Adler  concludes.  On  the  one  ^ 
hand,  a  good  poem  makes  the  reader  ‘Discover  in  what  new 
ways  he  can  react’,  the  discovery  being  ‘often  accompanied  by  , 
a  show  of  surprise’.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ‘better’,  ‘greater’  ' 
poem  may  be  one  that  arouses  a  feeling  of  ‘familiarity  in  a 
world  without  cliches  and  habitual  responses’. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  ‘the  feeling  of  familiarity  where  j 
the  familiar  has  been  avoided’  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ^ 
familiar  never  can  be  entirely  avoided.  Somewhere,  by  what- 
soever  remote  analogies  and  sympathies,  the  poem  must  meet  ^ 
our  experience  (A  man  bom  blind  could  never,  even  hypo¬ 
thetically,  be  an  ‘ideal’  reader  for  a  descriptive  poem).  Poetic 
fruition  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  seed  already  there  in  the 
reader.  Familiarity  and  surprise  are  united  when  the  strange 
is  seen  to  be  true  to  ‘life’  —  and  the  true  to  be  strange.  We  put 
on  glasses  for  the  first  time,  and  the  familiar  dull  blurs  leap  into 
siuprising  clarity,  detail  and  colour. 

True,  lenses,  like  literature,  may  be  rose-coloured  or  other-  [ 
wise  deceptive.  But  both  are  fortunately  subject  to  significant  i 
verification.  The  instrument  is  variable  and  faulty,  the  data  p 
complex  and  often  hardly  tangible.  All  the  same  the  cridc’s  , 
ultimate  reference  to  ‘experience’,  though  less  mechanical  than  ^ 
the  scientist’s  in  practice,  is  a  reference  to  something  ‘empiric-  ^ 
ally  ascertainable’  in  principle,  and  no  less  valid  for  being  both  | 
less  precise  and  more  subtle.  A.  E.  Rodway  ( 
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Mr.  Rodway’s  critique  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
rephrase  and  ^  say  more  properly  what  I  had  to  say.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  shall  have  to  limit  myself  to  the  following  remarks: 

It  is  true  that  any  response  to  a  poem  presupposes  the  fullness 
of  human  experience  aqd  cannot  be  mechanized.  My  purpose, 
however,  was  precisely  to  avoid  such  generalizations  as  ‘good 
taste,  developed  by  sound  training’.  Specifically,  my  purpose 
was  to  insist  that,  strictly  speaking,  when  I  say  ‘It  is  hot’,  I  do 
not  say  anything  without  reference  to  a  thermometer.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Rodway  that  such  restrictions  are  not  necessary  for 
all  everyday  purposes.  I  wanted  to  show  that,  even  with  a 
maximum  of  concessions  to  ‘mechanization’,  the  uniqueness  of 
a  poem  can  be  formulated  in  terms  acceptable  within  the 
framework  of  a  world  of  machines.  I,  therefore,  restricted  my 
‘ideal  reader’  to  ‘point’  at  devices  found  in  other  poems,  to 
‘point’  as  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  justification  for  ‘pointing’ 
empirically.  But  even  then,  and  this  is  the  core  of  my  argu¬ 
mentation,  the  fact  that  my  method  leads  the  reader  to  combine 
added  material  with  a  previous  device,  will  bring  him  to 
formulate  statements  less  and  less  comparable  with  anything 
that  can  be  ‘pointed’  at.  My  purpose  was  not  to  be  more 
‘subtle’  than  ‘precise’.  My  purpose  was  to  see  how  subtle  one 
can  become  by  being  as  precise  as  possible. 

Alfred  Adler 


DONNE  AND  DANIEL 


MISS  PATRICIA  THOMSON,  in  her  able  paper  on  the 
Literature  of  Patronage,  1580-1630  {Essays  in  Criticism,  July 
1952),  appears  to  equate  Donne  with  Daniel  as  a  professional 
poet  by  separating  his  ‘private’  poetry  from  ‘that  written  for 
and  about  public  figures’.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
two  poets  can  be  put  in  the  same  department  of  the  ‘system’ 
of  patronage  at  all.  Apart  from  a  few  poems,  Donne  never 
nught  print  for  his  work,  not  even  for  ‘public’  epitaphs  and 
epi^alamiums;  Daniel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  out-and-out 


I 
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professional,  printing  all  that  he  could,  and  was  something  o( 
an  expert  in  accommodating  his  work  to  the  market  of  tht 
early  seventeenth  century  by  means  of  gift  folio  editions  and 
the  like.  The  author  of  the  Songs  and  Sonets  and  the  Divin 
Poems  was  fundamentally  an  amateur  poet.  Donne  may  not 
have  been  a  courtier,  but  his  life  was  that  of  the  courtly  satellite, 
‘a  great  visiter  of  Ladies,  a  great  frequenter  of  Playes,  a  great 
writer  of  conceited  Verses’.  The  young  Wit,  fresh  from  tht 
Universities  and  Lincoln’s  Inn,  served  abroad  with  Essex  and 
Raleigh;  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  Egerton  involved  him 
in  political  and  diplomatic  service;  he  became  the  personal 
friend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Sir  John  Davies  and  Sir  Henry 
Goodyere,  and  the  friendship  was  that  of  college  contem¬ 
poraries,  political  colleagues  and  all-but-equals;  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  the  niece  of 
Eger  ton’s  second  wife.  In  these  early  years  his  poetry  was  iht 
occupation  of  his  idle  hours.  Donne  was  living  on  a  muck 
higher  social  plane  than  Spenser  or  Daniel  or  the  other  pro¬ 
fessional  poets.  Daniel’s  position  was  lower  than  Spenser’i; 
his  service  in  great  families  was  that  of  a  scholar  and  litterateur. 
His  role  as  Tutor,  Master  of  the  Revels  and  Gentleman  of  the 
Chamber  followed  a  professional  pattern  familiar  in  the  dayt 
of  Skelton,  Hawes  and  Baldwin,  if  not  so  common  in  later 
years. 

In  the  difficult  years  between  i6oi  and  1615  Donne  moved 
nearer  to  the  orbit  of  professional  poetry;  he  never  became  the 
complete  professional  like  Daniel,  but  his  position  approxi¬ 
mated  to  Spenser’s.  At  this  time  there  were  not  just  tm 
kinds  of  poetry,  ‘public’  and  ‘private’:  there  were  variou 
degrees  of  ‘privacy’  and  ‘publicity’  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  audience.  Manuscript  poetry  written  solely  for 
an  intimate  circle  of  friends  came  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and 
printed  poetry  composed  for  a  general  middle-class  audiena 
came  at  the  other,  and  in  between  there  were  multiple  varia¬ 
tions  depending  on  the  range  of  circulation.  There  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  Donne’s  ‘public’  poetry  ‘which  by 
transcription  daintily  must  go  Through  private  chambers’,  and 
Daniel’s  poetry  circulating  in  print.  In  Tudor  and  Stuart 
poetry  the  patron,  the  public  figure,  was  sometimes  a  member 
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of  the  poet’s  intimate  circle  (e.g.  Shakespeare-Southampton), 
sometimes  outside  the  intimate  circle  but  within  the  manu¬ 
script  audience  (e.g.  Dyer-Elizabeth),  sometimes  the  special 
dedicatee  of  a  printed  volume  (e.g.  Drayton-Countess  of 
Bedford),  and  sometimes  one  of  a  wide  patronistic  group 
reached  by  the  printed  volume  (e.g.  Spenser- Essex).  The  poet 
might  regard  the  patron  as  an  intimate,  or  as  a  useful  man  to 
get  to  know,  or  as  a  political  champion,  or  as  a  lifelong  pro¬ 
vider,  or  simply  as  a  public  Maecenas,  good  for  a  ‘touch’  of 
three  guineas  a  dedication.  Daniel  was  essentially  a  pensioner; 
Donne  curried  favour  not  for  social  security  but  for  political 
advancement. 

Donne’s  professional  poetry  amounts  in  fact  to  the  few  poems 
written  about  i6io  and  published  in  his  lifetime  — the  Anni- 
msaries  and  the  EUgy  on  Prince  Henry.  They  belong,  with  the 
printed  works  of  theology,  Pseudo-Martyr  and  Ignatius  his 
Conclave,  to  a  period  when  Donne  was  poor,  and  needed  money, 
when  he  was  a  nobody,  and  needed  help  to  be  ‘incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  world’,  when  he  was  in  acute  mental 
distress  (about  accepting  a  career  in  the  Church),  and  when 
he  needed  to  rehearse  a  part  before  the  patrons  and  citizens  of 
London  to  satisfy  himself  of  his  own  capacity  and  worthiness. 
He  applied  for  the  posts  of  Secretary  in  Virginia  and  Clerk 
to  the  Privy  Council;  but  the  direct  result  of  hb  publications 
was  to  convince  King  James  (and  the  poet  himself)  that  ‘Mr. 
Donne  b  a  learned  man,  has  the  abilities  of  a  learned  Divine; 
and  will  prove  a  powerful  Preacher’.  It  b  no  wonder  that  these 
printed  poems  are  hb  worst.  He  was  not  only  writing  eulogy 
for  a  patron,  but  was  also  publicly  exerebing  himself,  before  a 
muxed  audience,  in  the  metaphysical  theology  and  thought  of 
his  time.  Poetry  composed  with  such  divided  motives  is  apt 
to  be  bad. 

The  same  criticbm,  however,  does  not  apply  to  hb  manu¬ 
script  poetry  ‘for  and  about  public  figures’.  Hb  epicedes  and 
cpithalamions  may  not  be  outstanding  in  their  class  (great 
poetry  in  either  genre  b  rare  in  Englbh),  but  thb  kind  of  poetry 
was  a  normal  and  indeed  obligatory  duty  for  the  Courtly  poet 
of  the  day  (Dyer,  Sir  William  Herbert,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Raleigh,  Anne  dc  Verc,  Lord  Morley,  Lord  Stafford  and  many 
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Other  Ckiurtiers  wrote  it).  I'he  standard  was  not  high;  the 
fulsomeness  Miss  Thomson  dislikes  was  a  universal  character¬ 
istic  in  an  accepted  tradition  and  form;  and,  at  least,  Donne 
did  produce  one  poem. 

To  night  put  on  peri'ection,  and  a  womans  name  . . . 

r- 

which  is  as  good  as  any  other  produced  by  the  amateurs  and 
professionals  of  his  day,  and  which  I  personally  prefer  to 
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Sweet  Themmes  runne  softly,  till  I  end  my  Song . . . 

These  poems  are  not  bedevilled  by  the  conflicting  claims  of 
different  audiences  or  considerations  of  print.  I  And  here  only 
the  normal  activity  of  the  courtly  satellite,  complete  with  the 
vices  of  the  genre  and  some  of  the  virtues  and  complexida 
natural  to  Donne’s  individual  genius;  certainly  no  sign  of  an 
‘unsteadiness  and  frustration  arising  from  the  basic  lack  of 
peace  of  mind’  in  a  poet  unhappy  with  the  system  of  patronage. 
As  for  the  Verse  Letters,  while  a  few  were  formal  compliments  and 
commendations  within  another  tradition  of  the  day,  others, 
like  his  prose  letters,  were  about  ships  and  shoes  and  sealing- 
wax  and  addressed  both  to  public  figures  and  intimates.  Donne 
here  is  not  seeking  to  analyse  or  synthesize,  but  rather  to 
evaporate  his  thoughts  in  a  form  of  conversation,  familiar 
enough  in  the  Court  of  his  day,  with  an  audience  in  circles 
satellite  to  the  Court  (the  same  audience  that  he  had  for  hii 
Songs  and  Smuts). 

If  Donne’s  ‘middle’  verse  does  not  attain  to  the  standard  of 
his  earlier  love  poems,  I  would  prefer  to  seek  the  reason  not  in 
his  alleged  unhappiness  in  ‘public’  poetry  — for  these  poem 
were  not  really  public  at  all,  if  we  except  his  printed  verse  - 
but  rather  in  the  nature  of  the  poetry.  Here  I^nne  is  unbut¬ 
toned  and  discursive.  There  is  no  close  or  complex  poetk 
unity  or  the  profundity  of  the  ‘song  or  sonnet’  (the  most 
serious  structure  in  Renaissance  poetry).  Donne  is  less  taut 
and  ‘neurotic’  in  these  occasional  verses  than  in  his  amatory 
and  divine  poetry,  where  he  is  looking  into  his  own  heart  and 
is  busy  ‘in  seeking  truth’.  He  is  not  working  out  his  problem 
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in  poetry  any  more.  In  these  years,  as  his  son  tells  us,  his 
‘debates’  were  with  God  in  the  Essays  on  Divinity,  But,  the 
{R-oblem  of  his  career  settled,  he  returned  to  the  wholly  ama¬ 
teur  poetry,  and  the  intense  heart-searching,  of  the  Divine 
Poems. 

Donne,  in  fact,  seems  perfectly  at  home  in  the  normal  range 
of  activities  of  the  courtly  satellite  of  his  day.  In  this  sense,  he 
is  much  more  normal  and  poised  than  Daniel.  He  is  probably 
guilty  of  time-serving,  adulation,  back-scratching  and  trim¬ 
ming,  but  these  were  universal  characteristics,  part  and  parcel 
1  of  the  normal  cconoimc  and  social  conditions  of  the  age  and 
not  legitimate  evidence  of  a  particular  circumstance,  the  impact 
of  patronage  on  an  individual  writer  (as  Miss  Thomson 
claims).  Donne’s  anxieties,  doubts  and  penetrating  scepticism 
about  the  realities  of  an  unstable  world,  his  acceptance  of  the 
truth  that  there  were  no  simple  answers: 

. . .  On  a  huge  hill, 

dragged,  and  steep.  Truth  stands,  and  hee  that  will 

Reach  her,  about  must,  and  about  must  goe  . . . 

all  the  very  qualities  that  have  made  him  beloved  of  the 
twentieth  century  (and  the  seventeenth)  put  him  right  at  the 
iKart  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare  when  all  the  world  was  a  stage 
I  and  metaphor  the  only  road  to  reality. 

*  ...  in  strange  way 

‘  To  stand  inquiring  right,  is  not  to  stray; 

To  sleepe,  or  runne  wrong,  is  . . . 
if 

n  By  comparison,  the  placid  Daniel  sleeps.  Donne’s  independ- 
B  mcc  was  hard-won  through  self-realization  in  the  centre  of  the 
-  actual  world.  Daniel’s  poise  b  that  of  a  man  in  an  archaic 
It-  castle,  surrounded  by  a  world  he  does  not  much  like.  Daniel 
tk  was  sheltered,  and  his  poetry  suffers  for  it.  When  he  complains 


. . .  And  therefore  since  I  haue  out  liud  the  date 
Of  former  grace,  acceptance,  and  delight, 

I  would  my  lines,  late-bome  beyond  the  fate 
Of  her  spent  line,  had  neuer  come  to  light . . . 
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beneath  the  conventional  veneer,  he  is  essentially  mourning 
the  passing  of  a  stable  era  when  poets  enjoyed  lifelong  patron¬ 
age.  His  cry  is  0  Temporal  with  a  touch  of  Eheu  fugaces!  He 
never  had  to  come  to  terms  with,  adjust  himself  to,  the  changing 
conditions  of  life  of  the  professional  poet.  Breton  had  to,  and 
found  twenty-one  different  patrons;  Spenser,  John  Davies 
Hereford  and  Henry  Lok  had  to,  and  turned  towards  collective 
patronage,  writing  as  many  as  1 7,  34  and  56  different  dedica¬ 
tory  sonnets  to  one  work;  Shakespeare  had  to,  and  found  his 
home  in  the  professional  theatre.  Daniel’s  independence  is  a 
psychological  and  historical  curiosity,  the  tranquillity  of  almost 
the  last  pensioner  in  the  institution  of  patronage,  but  it  does 
not  help  to  illuminate  anything  urgent  or  vital  in  his  times,  and 
is  the  less  important  because  of  that.  Donne,  as  an  amateur 
poet,  was  ready  to  adapt  himself  to  the  day-to-day  compro¬ 
mise  that  was  the  normal  life  of  the  courtly  satellite,  and  it  is 
to  his  credit  that  he  won  his  battle,  as  Shakespeare  won  his  in  a 
professional  context,  without  turning  his  back  on  the  world 
or  the  thick  of  the  conflict. 

Donne,  then,  is  fundamentally  the  courtly  amateur,  fighting 
for  self-realization,  while  Daniel  is  always  the  professional, 
secure  in  a  backwater  of  patronage.  To  talk  of  the  ‘frustrations 
and  anxieties’  caused  by  Donne’s  unhappiness  as  a  ‘public’ 
p>oet  is  either  to  confine  the  point  to  a  few  transitional  p>oen)s 
that  don’t  matter,  or  to  fall  into  a  contradiction  in  terms.  To 
compare  Daniel’s  feather-bed  with  Donne’s  spiritual  bed-of -nails, 
or  even  with  the  uneasj>  couch  of  the  ordinary,  insecure  profes¬ 
sional  poet  (like  Spenser),  is  to  point  a  moral  very  different 
from  that  intended  by  Miss  Thomson  and  to  emphasize  very 
different  qualities  and  excellences  in  Daniel. 

J.  W.  Saunders 
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I  HAVE  been  reading  the  back  numbers  of  Essays  in  Criticism 
for  1952,  after  coming  home  from  China,  and  feel  I  would  like 
to  speak  up  in  the  discussion  which  it  has  been  conducting  so 
ably  about  methods  of  literary  criticism.  Not  that  there  is  any 
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battle  for  me  to  fight,  but  I  feel  I  get  referred  to  with  a  kind  of 
pitying  fondness,  as  the  wild  old  man  who  still  doesn’t  know  the 
rules  which  have  recently  been  invented  for  this  game.  I  think 
the  rules  only  tend  to  make  the  game  tedious,  without  making 
the  beliefs  arrived  at  any  more  secure  of  absolute  or  sciendfic 
truth.  It  is  a  delusion  for  the  critic  to  think  he  can  cover  a 
subject  completely;  he  b  always  talking  to  an  audience  who 
know  quite  a  lot  but  may  not  know  the  small  extra  thing  he  b 
saying,  and  a  later  audience  may  always  dbagree.  ‘Flower  in 
the  crannied  wall’,  as  Tennyson  truly  remarked;  if  I  could 
really  account  for  that  ‘1  should  know  what  God  and  man  b’. 
The  great  Puritan  preachers  who  did  what  was  called  ‘dividing 
the  Word  of  God’,  that  b,  extracting  the  whole  of  their  theology 
by  logical  analysb  of  any  text  they  might  happen  to  expound 
(‘Seventeenthly’  and  so  on)  are  the  ancestors  of  otir  modem 
cridcbm  of  poetry;  but  thb  exercbe  b  not  always  a  convenient 
way  to  teach  a  subject. 

I  twice  come  into  these  numbers  of  the  magazine  as  a  standard 
butt  for  having  compared  Marvell’s  poem  The  Garden  to 
Buddhbt  philosophy  (at  the  beginning  of  a  long  essay) ;  whereas 
a  probably  useful  ardcle  by  Mr.  Kermode  shows  that  the 
notions  Marvell  was  playing  with  were  then  extremely  familiar 
to  the  educated  public.  So  I  would  have  presumed,  and  surely 
I  was  not  thought  to  be  saying  that  he  must  have  learned  them 
from  a  Buddhbt.  We  have  only  two  or  three  independent 
civilizations  to  compare,  developing  in  parallel  through  thou- 
lands  of  years,  and  it  has  a  steadying  effect  to  compare  them. 
Marvell  was  playing  with  deeply  rooted  ideas,  so  native  to 
human  life  that  any  full  civilization  would  arrive  at  them; 
that  b  what  he  was  claiming  himself,  so  that  he  would  only  be 
mildly  interested  to  hear  that  the  East  agreed  with  him;  but 
I  think  I  was  right  to  point  it  out.  To  prove  that  hb  ideas 
weren’t  only  a  fashion,  because  they  occurred  ebewhere,  seems 
to  me  more  interesting  than  to  prove  that  he  was  only  copying 
out  a  current  fashion  from  the  French.  He  did  it  so  well  that  he 
made  it  into  something  permanent,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
more  interesting  points  are  not  the  ones  that  are  copied.  We 
had  better  realize,  I  quite  agree,  that  the  current  of  fashion 
allowed  him  to  do  it  fairly  easily  (‘anything  really  worth  doing’, 
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said  Samuel  Butler  with  a  haunting  truth,  ‘can  be  done  fairly 
easily’),  but  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  saying  how  good  it 
was.  These  historians  who  argue  that  everything  good  has  been 
copied  from  something  inferior  never  seem  to  me  to  say  what 
they  want  to  prove.  Mr.  Kermode  also,  I  think,  expresses  an 
over-excitable  loathing  for  ‘biography’  and  the  obvious  pre¬ 
sumption  that  Marvell  was  writing  in  Fairfax’s  garden  —  as  a 
young  tutor  to  a  child,  rather  uneasily  secure  against  the  Civil 
War,  feeUng  he  ought  to  pull  his  weight  but  not  really  liking  ] 
either  side  or  believing  their  fight  was  necessary.  To  imagine 
this  person£il  situation  helps  you  to  make  human  sense  of  the 
paradoxes  of  the  poem,  which  don’t  pretend  to  be  dogmas;  and 
it  still  would  even  if  they  were  copied  directly  from  the  French, 
which  Mr.  Kermode  does  not  prove.  Appleton  House,  I  think,  is 
a  disgusting  poem  when  read  straight  through  for  its  surface 
meaning;  it  is  gross  and  probably  timid  flattery,  which  the 
brilliance  and  depth  of  the  detail  only  makes  more  painful;  the 
fact  that  he  could  write  a  completely  balanced  poem  The 
Garden  at  the  same  time  (supported  by  a  ‘convention’)  seems  to 
me  of  great  interest,  and  I  cannot  imagine  why  Mr.  Kermode 
should  order  us  gruffly  not  to  think  about  it,  nor  why  I  am  not 
allowed  to  call  him  stupid  if  he  seriously  thinks  that  Marvell 
wrote  the  poem  in  later  life  between  his  business  intrigues  and 
his  political  satires.  The  truth  of  the  poem  Marvell  may  well 
have  felt  then  more  deeply. 

1  want  to  keep  to  one  point  about  Intentionzdism  and 
Blake’s  poem  Jerusalem,  where  the  discussion  seemed  to  me 
balanced  and  the  example  well  chosen;  indeed,  no  one  seems  to 
have  realized  that  it  was  the  only  plausible  example  to  choose. 
The  Song  Of  Solomon  and  the  Chinese  Book  of  Odes  were  re¬ 
interpreted  to  a  startling  degree  after  they  had  become  ancient 
sacred  texts,  and  such  cases  get  quoted  at  us  as  a  kind  of  bogey; 
but  the  same  thing  can’t  be  done  by  modem  English  critics, 
whose  conditions  are  quite  different;  there  isn’t  any  ‘problem’ 
whether  they  ‘ought’  to  do  it,  and  when  an  Intentionalist 
critic  says  his  rivals  try  to  do  it,  instead  of  thinking  what  the 
author  intended,  he  is  doing  propaganda.  But  there  is  a 
plausible  case  for  thinking  that  this  ancient  fraud  has  happened 
again  once  recently  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  a  poem  frequently 
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enjoyed  in  mass  community  singing  with  a  strong  religious 
aura  by  people  who  know  nothing  about  the  discussion  in  print 
over  what  Blake  really  meant.  My  first  convictions  here  are 
that  the  ordinary  users  of  a  language  have  a  considerable  even 
if  obscure  skill  in  it,  and  that  the  importance  of  print  is  auto¬ 
matically  overrated  by  anyone  who  gets  his  opinions  printed. 
If  I  sneaked  the  mike  after  one  of  these  community  singings  of 
Jerusalem,  and  told  them  what  your  contributors  say  Blake 
really  meant,  I  don’t  believe  it  would  startle  them.  There  might 
be  considerable  annoyance  at  the  rudeness  of  my  insisting  that 
what  Blake  meant  by  Jerusalem  was  absolute  sexual  freedom, 
because  that  would  be  raising  problems  that  the  audience 
didn’t  want  to  have  raised;  but  they  would  have  realized  that 
this  expansive  poetic  mood  involved  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
just  let  it  go  quietly.  Such  is  the  second  point  listed  by  Mr. 
Wain,  his  first,  that  the  patriotism  was  based  on  something 
about  British  Druids,  would  rightly  be  considered  by  the  audi¬ 
ence  a  boring  bit  of  gossip  only;  and  his  third,  that  the  dark 
Satanic  mills  meant  the  altars  of  the  churches,  they  would  rightly 
think  too  silly  to  be  seriously  annoying,  though  they  would  see  a 
kind  of  ‘talking’  point  in  it.  I  might  well  get  into  trouble,  but 
there  isn’t  a  real  g;ulf  here  between  the  mob  and  the  scholars. 
The  dark  Satanic  mills  certainly  do  not  mean  only  the  altars  of  the 
churches. 

I  don’t  deny  however  that  the  question  what  they  do  mean  is 
of  real  interest.  The  community  singers  feel  that  they  mean  the 
appalling  factory  conditions  of  perhaps  a  century  ago,  a  kind  of 
folk  memory,  which  might  come  back  if  they  were  not  fought 
agaiust,  a  very  weighty  thing.  The  scholars  say  that  Blake 
wrote  before  these  conditions  had  developed,  so  what  he  was 
objecting  to  was  Reason  or  what  not.  The  contributors  to  the 
di^ussion  (in  No.  i)  seem  to  me  charmed  by  the  theoretical 
interest  of  what  a  critic  should  do  in  a  ‘pure’  case,  therefore  not 
concerned  to  worry  whether  the  example  really  gives  it.  Now  a 
theorist  can  reasonably  treat  his  example  as  a  mere  illustration 
i  unless  he  is  faced  with  an  existence  problem:  Are  there  any 
examples  of  this,  within  the  field  of  discourse?  Here  I  think 
J  there  are  none,  that  is,  none  of  the  massive  quality  presumed 
unless  you  go  far  back  into  history  and  into  different  con- 
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ditions.  The  crowd  raises  no  problem  about  Blake  because  it  is 
broadly  right.  Then  in  No.  4  a  certain  amount  of  guff,  if  I  may 
say  so,  was  talked  by  contributors  about  the  inexplicable,  the 
almost-too-far-away,  the  magically  immediate  beauty  of  the 
phrase  dark  Satanic  mills.  But  nolxxly  mentioned  Bronowski’i 
book  about  Blake,  which  argued  that  he  meant  this  kind  of 
thing  quite  literally.  The  first  thing  to  look  for  in  a  current 
discussion  of  this  topic  is  further  evidence  about  whether 
Bronowski  was  right  or  wrong. 

His  view  is  that  Blake  as  a  hereditary  engraver  was  hard  hit 
by  the  Industrial  Revolution  before  it  had  got  going  for  other 
people,  and  then  saw  quite  enough  around  him  as  a  basis  fcx 
prophecy  about  the  Machine  Age;  his  circle  of  friends,  now 
almost  entirely  forgotten,  were  discussing  this  kind  of  thing  as 
well  as  the  latest  information  (largely  false)  about  ancient 
mythology'  and  suchlike.  Mr.  Bateson  summed  up  the  con¬ 
troversy  in  No.  I,  by  saying  ‘In  the  last  resort,  Blake’s  readers 
must  choose  between  Samson’s  mills  and  the  steam-driven 
textile  factories’,  and  gave  a  shriek-mark  to  the  idea  that  they 
must  precariously  balance  in  a  subtle  tension  between  Gaza 
and  Lancashire.  I  take  it  this  is  only  because  he  thinks  Blake 
could  not  have  imagined  the  factories;  the  argument  collapses 
if  you  allow  that  he  did.  Then  there  is  no  logical  difficulty  at 
all;  whenever  you  speak  in  general  about  cats  you  precariously 
balance  in  a  subtle  tension  between  black  cats  and  tabby  cats. 
The  double  reference  of  course  is  why  people  who  already  know 
about  both  backgrounds,  as  we  can’t  help  doing,  feel  an 
‘immediate’  striking  power  in  the  phrase  before  they  analyse 
it  —  this  solves  the  problem  which  No.  4  found  so  metaphysical 
(I  agree  that  the  immediacy  is  an  important  test  of  good  verse). 
Certainly  there  is  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  about  this  side  rf 
Blake,  which  might  yet  be  bridged  a  little  better.  But  he 
walked  into  a  house  in  London  and  told  Tom  Paine  he  had 
twenty  minutes  to  escape  the  police  and  get  out  of  the  country, 
and  Paine  believed  him,  rightly  as  it  turned  out,  and  did  only 
just  escape  from  the  country.  In  the  face  of  that  kind  of  thing, 
I  don’t  see  how  you  people  can  go  on  talking  as  if  Blake  was  a 
holy  innocent  who  had  never  heard  of  polidcs  at  all.  I  hope 
there  isn’t  a  new  rule  in  the  game,  so  that  polidcs  musn’t  be 
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mentioned  when  one  is  playing  literary  criticism;  that  would 
sound  to  me  like  funk. 

As  to  your  very  generous  review  of  my  book  Complex  Words, 
1  only  want  to  try  and  make  myself  clear  at  some  points  where 
doubt  was  expressed.  It  is  true  that  in  interpreting  a  period 
‘equation’  (between  two  meanings  of  a  word)  I  act  as  a  histor¬ 
ian  and  say  what  1  think  the  equation  then  meant,  and  there  is 
often  a  slight  jump;  but  I  think  that  whenever  a  group  of  people 
(for  example)  assume  that  ‘the  poet  is  a  bright  social  talker’ 
they  will  slide  into  thinking  ‘the  tone  of  polite  society  is  the  final 
judge  of  the  arts’.  I  too  wanted  not  to  be  intolerable  to  the 
ordinary  polite  reader,  a  forlorn  hope  perhaps;  I  don’t  think  I 
cheated  when  I  hurried  things  along  at  times.  Then  there  is  a 
kindly  mystery  raised  about  my  conclusions  on  Wordsworth’s 
use  of  sense;  I  can’t  possibly  have  meant,  says  the  reviewer,  to 
praise  the  confusion  of  meaning  I  describe,  so  my  ‘motives’  in 
saying  the  poetry  is  good  ‘whatever  they  may  be’  must  be 
pretty  fishy.  But  I  promise  him  I  do  think  it  good;  I  can’t  even 
imagine  any  advantage  for  me  in  telling  lies  there.  For  that 
matter,  the  main  point  of  my  long  sequence  about  the  English 
word  sense  is  that  some  obscure  ‘sense’  in  the  talkers  had  made 
them  meet  one  jolt  after  another  with  a  sturdy  power  of 
balancing.  This  little  worry  in  the  reviewer  I  think  comes 
from  fear  of  the  Preconscious  (I  use  that  word  only  to  recall 
the  distinction  from  the  deep  Freudian  Unconscious);  he 
expresses  this  fear  all  the  time,  and  it  is  worth  bringing  up 
because  it  may  be  common  among  literary  persons  who  dislike 
icience.  Your  Preconscious  is  known  about  because  if  it  goes 
wrong  you  get  one  or  other  type  of  clear-cut  well-documented 
mental  disease;  for  instance,  you  can’t  read  a  capital  letter 
written  on  a  blackboard  till  you  have  traced  it  with  your  finger. 
It  is  ordinary  medical  knowledge  that  we  need  an  elaborate 
equipment,  of  which  a  separate  bit  very  seldom  goes  wrong, 
brfore  we  can  carry  on  the  behaviour  which  we  consider 
elementary.  1  did  not  mean  any  satire  on  the  race  of  man  when 
I  took  this  for  granted;  nor,  for  that  matter,  did  I  mean  to  give 
the  bad  picture  of  the  word  horust  which  he  finds  so  horrible;  in 
the  innocence  of  my  heart,  I  thought  that  the  pleasant  uses  were 
well  known,  and  that  what  needed  most  study  were  the  abnormal 
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uses  which  Shakespeare  elaborated  in  I  ago.  My  reviewer 
thinks  I  give  a  farcically  satirical  effect  by  sticking  to  the  logic 
and  ignoring  the  emotions;  I  think  that  the  ‘feelings’  in  the 
background,  though  not  examined  by  the  speaker,  are  com¬ 
monly  quite  reasonable  and  can  be  treated  so  without  further 
worry.  In  the  case  of  the  Grecian  Um,  my  critic  makes  two 
oppKJsite  objections  almost  in  one  breath;  that  my  reading  of  it 
is  too  confusing  for  him,  and  that  I  have  no  right  to  suggest  that 
the  meaning  intended  by  Keats  really  is  rather  too  confusing  to 
make  a  good  poem.  Seeing  how  confused  the  commentaton 
are,  I  think  my  view  is  at  least  plausible.  In  the  same  way  he 
can’t  bear  the  idea  that  T.  S.  Eliot  made  a  real  objection  to 
Othello  and  yet  that  Othello  is  a  tragic  hero.  But  the  world  is 
wide;  I  didn’t  make  it,  and  I  didn’t  make  rules  for  critics  either. 

I  am  just  trying  to  pick  up  various  points.  It  seems  that  the 
Empson  comment  on  ‘Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet 
birds  sang’  has  become  a  by-word  for  self-indulgence  and 
absurdity.  Earlier  on  I  used  to  think  it  was  being  picked  out 
for  much  too  much  praise.  The  intention  of  this  passage,  which 
came  early  in  my  old  Ambiguity,  before  the  real  problems  began, 
was  just  to  show  what  putting  in  some  background  is  like;  in 
Shakespeare’s  time,  the  ruins  of  the  monasteries  must  have  been 
a  prominent  feature,  so  that  any  contemporary  reader  would 
easily  think  of  this  meaning  for  the  line  —  it  isn’t  a  question  of 
the  peculiar  mind  of  Shakespeare.  I  don’t  think  it  need  have 
startled  people  into  either  kisses  or  kicks  to  have  me  offer  thn 
placid  example  of  a  bit  of  background. 

William  Empson 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  TIMON’S  POET 

MISS  PATRICIA  THOMSON’S  article  on  ‘The  Literature 
of  Patronage’,  admirable  as  it  is,  contains  a  questionable  verdict 
on  the  Poet  in  Timon  of  Athens.  Of  his  character  and  conduct  in 
the  last  act  of  the  play  nothing  favourable  can  be  said;  but  the 
fact  that  his  approach  is  heralded  by  Apemantus  nearly  200 
lines  before  he  actually  appears  suggests  that  something  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  text,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  Shakes- 
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pcare  was  responsible  for  this  scene.  If,  however,  we  turn  to 
the  first  scene  of  the  play  there  is  little  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  he  is  indulging  in  ‘base  poetic  flattery’.  Although  the 
Painter  assumes  that  he  is  ‘rapt  in  some  work,  some  dedication 
to  the  great  lord’,  the  lines  the  poet  has  been  overheard  to 
murmur  seem  not  to  be  a  dedication,  but  rather  lines  of  self- 
reproach: 

When  we  for  recompense  have  prais’d  the  vile. 

It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good. 

This  is  the  poetry  which  wells  up,  unbidden,  from  the  depths 
of  his  being,  the  ‘gum  which  oozes  from  whence  ’tis  nourish’d’. 
The  Poet  may  consciously  desire  to  write  flattery  for  reward, 
but  he  seems  to  be  unconsciously  uneasy,  as  uneasy  as  Miss 
Thomson,  about  the  patron-jioet  relationship  which  induces 
poets  to  prostitute  their  art. 

If  we  turn  to  the  ‘rough  work’  he  has  comp>osed  —  Shake- 
^eare  in  his  first  dedication  spoke  of  his  ‘unpolisht  lines’  —  we 
kd  that  it  consists  of  an  allegory  of  Fortune,  designed,  appar¬ 
ently,  to  warn  Timon  that,  if  Fortune  should  change,  he  will  be 
deserted  by  his  supposed  friends.  The  Poet,  in  other  words, 
presents  the  moral  of  Shakespeare’s  play.  He  may  wish  for 
reward,  but  he  writes  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  His  later  conduct, 
if  Shakespeare  was  responsible  for  it,  may  indicate  that  his 
conscience  as  a  man  was  inferior  to  his  artistic  conscience. 
But  if  one  considers  how  many  poets  followed  up  poems  in 
praise  of  Cromwell  with  enthusiastic  welcomes  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  one  is  inclined  to  regard  Timon’s  anonymous  poet  with 
(karity. 

Kenneth  Muir 
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Editorial  Commentary 

THE  Spring  1952  number  of  The  Hudson  Review  was  enlivened 
by  a  pointed  and  well-informed  attack  on  ‘English  Literary 
Magazines’  by  Geoffrey  Rans.  Mr.  Rans’s  case  against  the 
critical  journalism  of  this  country  is,  essentially,  that  it  is 
sloppy  —  without  standards,  with  no  coherent  point  of  view  and 
no  roots  in  social  reality.  Dissatisfied  with  what  Scrutiny  has 
now  become  he  looks  back  wistfully  to  the  militant  minority 
culture  once  preached  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leavis.  Those  were 
the  days.  Inevitably,  arguing  from  these  premises,  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  Essays  in  Criticism,  though  he  has  kind  things  to 
say  of  some  of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  these  pages. 
The  trouble  with  Essays  in  Criticism,  it  appears,  is  that  it  is  ‘a 
mere  collection  of  essays  without  a  binding  purpose  or  contem* 
porary  relevance’.  And  so  on.  I  have  tried,  in  effect,  to  meet 
Mr.  Rans’s  challenge  in  the  first  article  in  this  issue,  althou^ 
it  is  not,  of  course,  immediately  directed  against  him.  The 
article  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  is  still  imperfect, 
but  what  it  is  really  trying  to  do  is  to  provide  a  theoretical 
basis  for  the  inclusive  critical  journal.  By  restricting  ourselves 
to  literary  criticism  —  and  not  sprawling  untidily  over  the 
whole  cultural  field,  as  the  older  journals  do  —  we  claim  to 
have  earned  the  right  to  the  maximum  of  variety  within  our 
confined  area.  In  other  words.  Essays  in  Criticism's  programme 
and  contents  are  based  on  two  large  assumptions,  which  pro¬ 
vide  (we  believe)  our  binding  purpose  and  our  contemporary 
relevance:  (i)  that  the  discipline  of  literary  criticism  can  be  of 
central  importance  in  English  life  today  (e.g.  as  a  partial 
substitute  for  the  old  classical  education) ;  (ii)  that  no  school  of 
critical  thought  nowadays  has  a  monopoly  of  literary  wisdom, 
and  that  our  business  therefore  is  to  use  them  all  as  the  basis  on 
which  to  co-operate  in  the  construction  of  a  more  humane  and 
a  more  effective  critical  system.  If  I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Ram 
sees  things  too  much  in  blacks  and  whites.  I  seem  to  detect  the 
taint  of  the  ‘irresponsibility’  of  which  he  accuses  — and 
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which  seems  to  me  to  infect  to  some  degree  all  contemporary 
literary  magazines  in  England,  including  both  Scrutiny  and 
The  Times  Literary  Supplement  —  in  Mr.  Rans  himself.  Mr.  Rans 
takes  it  as  self-evident,  for  example,  that  there  is  nothing 
;  whatever  to  be  said  for  Lytton  Strachey.  It  is  not  self-evident 
•A  tome. 

ry 

tie  In  Fundamentals  of  Good  Writing  (Dennis  Dobson,  1952,  258.) 
is  Cleanth  Brooks  and  Robert  Penn  Warren  have  provided  us 
id  with  what  is  almost  a  model  text-book.  Here  in  523  pages  of 
as  sensible  instruction  and  entertaining  exemplification  is  the 
ty  answer  to  the  English  master’s  prayer.  At  last,  after  all  the 
re  critical  excitements  of  the  last  thirty  years,  a  book  has  appeared 
is  in  which  modem  critical  theory  is  accurately  and  tidily  trans- 
to  lated  into  simple,  practical  terms.  The  American  edition  was 
es.  called  A  Handbook  of  Modem  Rhetoric  (a  pretentious  title  that  Mr. 
'a  Dobson  has  wisely  made  the  subtitle  only  of  the  English  edi- 
tn-  don),  and  the  book  that  this  Brooks-Warren  rhetoric  most 
M  nearly  resembles  is  Hugh  Blair’s  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
gfa  Uttres  (1783),  a  neoclassic  text-book  that  was  still  in  general 
he  use  in  Victorian  times.  Significantly  Blair  devoted  42  pages  to 
ct,  ‘Structure  of  Sentences’,  whereas  Brooks  and  Warren  only 
al  allow  ‘The  Sentence’  25  pages.  On  the  other  hand  metaphor 
/ct  only  gets  15  pages  in  Blair  as  against  30  pages  in  Brooks  and 
he  Warren.  There  is,  however,  one  important  difference.  Blair 
to  was  not  in  any  real  sense  a  literary  critic;  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr. 
)ur  Warren  are  two  of  America’s  most  distinguished  and  original 
me  literary  critics.  The  writing  of  text-books  was  all  that  Blair 
ro-  was  fitted  for.  But  for  Brooks  and  Warren  the  twelve  months 
or  so  that  the  compiling  of  this  book  must  have  entailed  will 
have  been  so  much  time  stolen  from  original  criticism  and,  in 
Warren’s  case  at  least,  from  poetry  and  novel-writing  as  well. 
Let  us  salute  their  public  spirit.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
few,  if  any,  of  our  established  critics  or  scholars  condescend  to 
produce  text-books  at  all,  or  if  they  do  it  is  in  the  most  per¬ 
functory  way.  We  have  got  into  the  bad  habit  of  leaving 
text-books,  anthologies  and  school  editions  to  the  Blairs  and 
lub-Blairs  —  with  results  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  schools 
that  are  both  familiar  and  regrettable. 
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Messrs.  Methuen’s  new  Arden  Shakespeare  proceeds  on  it 
majestic  way.  The  plays  already  issued  —  Kenneth  Muir^jj 
Macbeth  (12s.  6d.),  Richard  David’s  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (15S.5 
and  Kenneth  Muir’s  King  Lear  (i8s.)  — make  it  clear  that  th'uj 
is  going  to  be  the  standard  edition  of  our  time.  It  is  intci 
esting  to  compare  Professor  Ellis-Fermor’s  editors  with  tl 
original  Arden  team  assembled  by  W.  J.  Craig  and  R.  H.  Cas 
The  latter  were  dryasdust  bores  almost  to  a  man,  whereas  tt 
new  editors  as  so  far  announced  include  a  refreshing  number ' 
scholar-critics,  who  have  established  their  right  to  comment  on 
Shakespeare  by  demonstrating  publicly  that  they  know  the 
difference  between  good  Elizabethan  writing  and  bad. 

F.  W.  B. 
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